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EYES... West! 


For all men and women who sell 
Accident and Sickness Insurance: 
* No pro-rate for occupational 

change. 
No cancellation clause. 


31 days’ grace, just like Life. 


+ + 


No sex exceptions. 


+ 


Two-year presumption clause 








for sickness, just like Life. 


Occidental Life 


INSURANCE COMPANY OF CALIFORNIA 


HOME OFFIC! LOS ANGELES 


I.) H. Jenkins, Vice President 
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INFORMATION SERVICE 





There is an up-to-date reference library in each 
Burroughs office. It contains the latest detailed infor- 
mation on the application of machines to today’s new 
accounting problems. This information, as well as 
the services of Burroughs’ technical staff, is available 
to every Burroughs user. 





MAINTENANCE SERVICE 


Right now you can arrange for regular, periodic 
inspection, lubrication and adjustment of your 
Burroughs machines, to safeguard your office from 
emergency repairs and the delays they entail. A 
standard Burroughs Service Agreement provides this 
efficient protection at a moderate, predetermined 





cost. All work is guaranteed by Burroughs. 


TOT ed at © i) 8 | 8 





You can also arrange for delivery of Burroughs 
carbon paper, roll paper, ribbons and other machine 
supplies manufactured to Burroughs’ own specifica- 
tions. Discounts range from 10% to 40% on quantity 
purchases under different plans that permit delivery 
of as little or as much as you need at any one time. 





at any time, are especially 


he local Burroughs office or 
Detroit. 


These services, valuable 


aluable in wartime. Call t : 
aii Burroughs Adding Machine Company, 


Burroughs 


BILLING, PAYROLL AND STATISTICAL MACHINES 


precnaoy OFFICE MACHINE SUPPLIES 


ULATING, 
—_ TENANCE SERVICE - 


q NATIONWIDE MAIN 
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MANUFACTURING FOR WAR 


The manufacture of aircraft equipment for 

the Army Air Forces, and the manufacture 

of Burroughs figuring and accounting equip- 

ment for the Army, Navy, U. S. Government 

and the nation’s many war activities, are 

the vital tasks assigned to Burroughs in the 
Victory Program. 














a Golden Rule 


plea to travelers 





You KNOW the burden the war has thrown on 
hotels in important cities. 

Located in New York, Hotel Pennsylvania is often 
crowded—sometimes to capacity—with service men 
and civilians doing important war jobs. 


We've got an important war job, too. Our 
job... our duty ...is to provide accommo- 
dations for as many of you busy people as 
possible. 
It’s a job that calls for the co-operation of every 
traveler. And so we offer you a “golden rule’”’ to 
follow ... simple suggestions that will go a long 
way toward making life easier for your fellow 
traveler ... and you: 


1. Reserve rooms well in advance. Make 
Hotel Pennsylvania reservations as far ahead of 
your arrival as possible. Write or wire—but be 
sure you include an address so that we can reach 
you if necessary. 


2. Cancel unwanted reservations promptly. 
It will make it easier for us to accommodate 
others if we know a room will be available. 


3. Let us know as far ahead as possible 
when you intend to check out. This will put 
us in a better position to accommodate other 
arrivals. 
Apply these suggestions when you plan your next 
visit to New York. You'll be helping your fellow 
traveler ... and he’ll be helping you. 


HOTEL PENNSYLVANIA 


JAMES H. McCABE, General Manager 
THE STATLER HOTEL IN NEW YORK 


Opposite Pennsylvania Station 
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LIFE INSURANCE SALES RESEARCH BUREAU 


The volume figures included in this Survey represent esti- 
mated total new paid-for Ordinary Insurance sales exclu- 
reinsurance 
acquired, annuities, group and wholesale business of all com- 


sive of 


panies operating in the United States. 
based upon the experience of 53 companies representing 81“ 


increases, 


revivals, 


dividend 


additions, 


These estimates 


the new Ordinary Life Insurance in the United States. 
he comparative percentages are based upon the actual ex- 
perience of the 53 contributing companies. 


The Index figures represent a comparison of the current m 
or year-to-date period with the average sales for the corresp 
ing month or year-to-date period during the five years, 1938-1 
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U. S. Total.. 


Ordinary Sales by States 
JUNE 1943 


Sales 


Vol- Ratios In- 
ume *43-"42 dex 


in All All 

$1,000 Cos. Cos. 

$8,060 165% 150% 
2,015 212 140 
3,452 133 119 
45,787 136 8134 
6,339 162 131 
10,649 102 +110 
1,631 114 112 
5,954 132 109 
7,832 165 120 
9400 138 119 
2,008 151 = 131 
45.926 123 112 
15,839 127 125 
12,842 132 124 
9.007 139 133 
6,935 129 115 
7,182 155 130 
3,435 130 135 
10,890 120 = 128 
23,880 122 112 
26,640 124 121 
12,486 124 116 
3,746 152 116 
16,666 114 104 
1955 117 107 
8,006 143 144 
738 125 153 
2,095 110 = 109 
25,219 124 113 
1513 200 154 
88.820 138 118 
8.866 154 117 
2,102 132 132 
35,562 117. 113 
9036 156 118 
6,186 139 134 
48,305 119 112 
4121 126 112 
4164 112 110 
2,134 155 138 
8.879 121 110 
27,126 139 106 
4470 167 3185 
1,658 139 131 
8,939 134 116 
12,440 142 168 
5,637 144 138 
14,947 139 137 
1,078 151 111 





$632,597 130% 119% 
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YEAR TO DATE 


Sales 


Volume 


Ratios In- 
"4342 dex 


All 


in $1,000 Cos. 


$35,563 


9,017 1 


19,258 
247,125 


19,255 
56,733 
135,645 
146,941 
69,699 
18,713 


103% 
12 


5,040 94 








$3,498,645 95% 
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ASSOCIATION OF LIFE INSURANCE 


PRESIDENTS 


New Paid-For Life Insurance—Not Including Revivals, 
Increases or Dividend Additions—39 United States 
Companies Having 81% Total Outstanding Insurance 












































(000 omitted) 1942 1943 
over over 

Month 1941 1942 1943 1941 1942 

ORDINARY INSURANCE 
Jan. ... $413,636 $790,497 $378,744 91.1% —52.1% 
Feb. ... 411,955 479,483 385,480 16.4 —19.6 
Mar. .. 458,741 423,120 486,088 —7.8 14.9 
Apr. ... 466,179 372,648 495,554 —20.1 33.0 
May 462,040 364,688 460,994 —21.1 26.4 
June 452,699 371,582 484.017 —17.9 30.3 
2,665,250 2,802,018 2,690,877 5.1 —40 
INDUSTRIAL INSURANCE 
a von 126,458 119,820 103,873 —5.2 —13.3 
Feb. ... 136,166 126,492 117,563 —7.1 —/.1 
Mar. .. 148,978 140,735 136,083 —5.5 —3.3 
| ee 147,462 139,022 126,662 —5.7 —8.9 
May .. 151,391 141,378 127,626 —6.6 —9.7 
June 135,633 129,863 118,698 —4.3 —8.6 
846,088 797,310 730,505 —5.8 —8.4 
GROUP INSURANCE 
Jan. ... 35,063 49,076 93,818 40.0 91.2 
Feb. ... 43,240 50,231 90,690 16.2 80.5 
Mar. .. 41,992 97 82 130,390 133.0 33.3 
Apr. ... 51,096 124,823 124,984 144.3 7 
May .. 46,765 87,773 154,406 = 87.7 75.9 
June .. 62,977 161,061 143,889 155.7 —10.7 
281,133 570,790 738,177 103.0 29.3 
TOTAL INSURANCE 

Jan. ... 575,157 959,393 576,435 668 —39.9 
Feb. ... 591,361 656,206 593,733 11.0 —9.5 
Mar. .. 649,711 661,681 752,561 1.8 13.7 
Apr. ... 664,737 636,493 747,200 —4.2 17.4 
May 660,196 593,839 743,026 —10.1 25.1 
June 651,309 662,506 746,604 1.7 12.7 
3,792,471 4,170,118 4,159,559 10.0 —3 


_—- + 


WAR SHIPPING INSURANCE 


Reduces Rates 


FFECTIVE July 15 last the War Shipping Admin- 

istration reduced the rate from $7.50 to $4.00 per 
month per $1,000 on insurance issued to merchant 
seamen. The primary reason for this action, as indi- 
cated by the administration, was the improved mortality 
following the curtailment of the U-boat activities. 
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LIFE INSURANCE MEN! 


UNION CENTRAL'S complete and thorough 


training course .. . 





shows agents the way 


to record production . . . assures the finest 


service for U.C.’s large clientele 








Training includes lectures, slide film presen- 

tations, textbook study, field work and _ per- 

sonal counsel from top Union Central agents, 
actuaries and executives. 


The UNION CENTRAL LIFE 
INSURANCE COMPANY 


CINCINNATI, OHIO 








OVER $400,000,000 IN ASSETS 
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with paper work 
growing daily... vei 


many 


SAVE VALUABLE FILING SPACE WITH THE 5-DRAWER GUARDSMAN ing t 


Won 





Five drawers instead of four... 25% more capacity...and on the same brou; 


floor space! Doesn’t that go a long way towards solving your desperat: 
need of more “elbow-room”’ for your now crowded files ? 

The Wood Guardsman needs no priority. But it 7s built for many years 
of service. With many government regulations requiring the retention o 
certain operating records for two or more years, the Guardsman is you! 
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logical choice. Attractive ? Just look it over at the Remington Rand Offic wee 

nearest you (listed in your local phone directory). most 
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x*x* Because of the great wartime impetus given to 


transportation in this country during the past several 
years, considerable interest attaches to the activity in 
railroad bond transactions by life insurance companies. 
We were recently asked to prepare some statistics on 
the subject which might be of help in a further study 
of this matter. The companies used in our review own 
approximately 87% of all life insurance company bond 
investments. By referring to the article “Faitlroad 
Bonds,” page 11, it will be found that additional pur- 
chases of rail bonds were made by some companies in 
1942 and further trends may develop in that direction. 


*** Medical examiners have always considered the 
“build” (height and weight) of an applicant for life 
insurance to be of great importance because where 
variations from the standard tables were found mor- 
tality increased and in some cases, particularly over- 
weight, was excessive. The old tables employed for 
many years plotted the height and the weight accord- 
ing to age groups with different tables for men and 
women. The Metropolitan Life statisticians have just 
brought out a new table for men and it differs from the 
one heretofore in use because it applies to all men over 
age 25, thus eliminating earlier age distinction. The 
new table and the statisticians’ comments are incor- 
porated in the article “New Weight Table,” page 12. 


** * Outside of a sound financial position, one of the 
most important objectives of a life insurance company 
is an adequate volume of new healthy business. With- 
out new production a company is like a mastless ship 
—it just drifts. Glancing into the future, L. Seton 
Lindsay touches on this feature and also reviews the 
necessity of proper premiums, refresher courses for re- 
turning Service men, sound and practicable Social Se- 
curity Plans, et cetera, in “Problems of Tomorrow,” 
page 13. 
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1943 


**x* How does the life underwriter feel about big 
risks, especially those involving life insurance purchased 
to offset estate and inheritance taxes? Ross E. Moyer, 
Underwriting Vice President of the Northwestern Na- 
tional Life Insurance Company, in a general discussion 
of “Death Taxes,” covers this very important under- 
writing feature and provides valuable examples of tax 
calculation and how the home office underwriter handles 


these problems, page 15. 


* *&* Any life underwriter who does not have a proper 
source of prospects for new business will not remain 
as an underwriter very long. Ellen M. Putnam, C.L.U. 
in “Qualified Prospect File” describes exactly how to 
go about developing an adequate prospect technique, 
page 23. 


***In this issue, on page 34, we are showing June 
30th Figures for as many items as were available as 
we went to press; other company figures will appear 
in the September issue. It is well to keep in mind that 
these June 30th extract figures are not conclusive in 
all cases. Interim statements of life insurance compa- 
nies are seldom prepared on a basis which permits com- 
plete comparison with year-end “Convention” statement 
figures. Some companies merely draw off trial balance 
items during the year and others give only income and 
disbursement or production results. The answer is 
simple—it is quite expensive, because of the time 1n- 
volved, to prepare complete statements quarterly or 
semi-annually—the reserve calculations alone are in 
many cases an enormous task. For this reason the 
June 30th statement figures are not used by us for com- 
parative purposes, except that they do have some inter- 
est, particularly production and in force items. Interim 
figures, of course, do not lend themselves to direct 


analytical interpretation or study. 


*x*k* Other interesting articles in this issue include: 
“Comparative Casualties’ representing an analysis of 
the information so far available concerning war cas- 
ualties compared to those in the last war, prepared by 
the statisticians of the Metropolitan Life. In the field 
of selling we have “Sales Appeal” taken from the 
agency organ of the Western & Southern Life Insur- 
ance Company. 




















UR HOUSE is built on the top of a hill and, when the 

nights are clear, I can see the soft, clustered lights of 

the village about three miles away . . . lights that have 
burned through one hundred and seventy-three years of 
nightfall . . . from candles to coal oil to electricity. 

I looked at those lights when I was a dreaming kid... 
when a railroad engineer was about all I ever wanted to be. 
I stared at them the night my brother died. I've never known 
quite what they meant, except that they brought me peace. 

Those lights are “our town”... Mary's and mine . 
and no sailor home from the sea ever felt the joy of return 
more deeply than we did last May. 

For last May we came home from the city...a couple 
of people with thirty-odd years’ work behind them... a 
family raised and away . . . and life’s album packed with 
memories .. . 

Back home . . . they are thrilling words! And I've al- 
ways been grateful that ‘back home’ meant a very small 
town, and quiet, shaded streets, and wide, neat lawns, and 
a lazy old river, and a barber shop next to the bank, and a 
jewelry store that’s been in one family for three generations 

. and a church in a grove of chestnut trees, serene and 
strong through the turbulent passing of the years. . . and 
even a dentist's office that smells not one whiff different 
than it did the day I lost my youthful charm to bands and 
braces! . . . and the lights that brought me peace .. . 

Yes, I'm retired. The warrior who was going to lick 
the world ...and almost did! The gay caballero who hated 
the word “retired” . . . who thought it meant surrender or 
defeat. I’m the small-town boy who fought for the American 


ack Home — 


dream. I’m a/so the fellow who might have been living on 
his children today if he hadn’t had gumption enough to 
listen, years ago, to Northwestern Mutual's story of low net 
cost retirement insurance. 

And if that sounds like a “commercial” . . . I say let it 
fall on receptive ears! We live according to our lights, and 
certainly those which shine brightest in the confusion of war 
and the uncertainty of change are security and peace-of-mind 

. and the knowledge that some day we and our loved 
ones can go on to our own particular “back home”... 
* * * 

Don’t forget that the difference between insurance companies 
is significant. When buying life insurance, you may well 
save yourself hundreds of premium dollars, if you will do 
these two things: (1) listen carefully to the Northwestern 
Mutual agent's full story of a wonderful dividend record, and 
(2) check with any of our policyholders, for they can tell you, 
betrer than we can, why no company excels Northwestern Mutual 
in that happiest of all business relationships .. . old cus- 
tomers coming back for more. 





me Northwestern Mutual 
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Noncancellable Accident and Sickness Insurance 





lrobe. Visual Fashion Book illustrates and 
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— VALUABLE HELP IN SELLING WOMEN. 
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NEW, NOVEL, COPYRIGHTED SALES PLAN 





“SECURITY PATTERNS” 


There are styles in life insurance just as there are in clothes. 
explains how various life insurance styles fit a woman 
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1.4% 


1.4 


etc... 
* $184,357 deducted to balance. 
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+ Net decrease in amortized value $54. 
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HE occasion arose recently to prepare some statis- 

tics concerning life insurance company investments 

in railroad bonds and we decided to present these 
(opposite page) in such a form as to make them of 
general reader interest. 
' The companies selected for this study represent 15 
leading United States life insurance companies. The 
analysis was limited to the year 1942 only but even here 
various changes of importance are noted. 

The history of life insurance company investment 
in railroad securities shows a very definite downward 
trend, by percentage, since the turn of this century 
for the reason that other fields provided more lucrative 
investment outlets. In 1906 the life insurance compa- 
nies of this country had about one-third of their total 
admitted assets invested in railroad bonds or an amount 
equivalent to almost $1,000,000,000, whereas at the 
end of 1942 the companies had approximately $3,048,- 
000,000 invested in railroad bonds and this represented 
only about 8.8% of the total admitted assets of all life 
companies. The 15 companies listed in our table at 
the end of 1942 had about $2,669,000,000 in such bonds 
and this would indicate that these particular companies 
own about 87% of all life insurance company railroad 
bond holdings. 


+ Net 

Funded Debt 

R. R. Bonds J, to of All Steam 

Year All Co’s. Total Assets R.R.in U.S. 

eee $981,174,000 33.6 $7,125,356,355* 
1,801,339,000 24.6 10,287 399,701 
eae 2,397,324,000 20.8 11,305,076,143 
Pre 3,131,528,000 16.6 11,880,127,078 
arr 3,026,596,000 13.0 11,341 ,000,000 
Jae 3,186,009,000 10.3 10,609,054,368 
3,189,638,000 9.7 10,563,913,245 
Dibscewsdces 3,048,087 ,000 — rae 


* Source—Moody’s Investors Service. 
* Year ending June 30; all others Dec. 31. 


The national war effort has contributed in large 
measure to financial recovery in many railroad systems 
during the past few years. The statistics presented here- 
with were prepared for the purpose of establishing a 
base for further study. It will be noted from the man- 
ner in which the material is set forth that the answers 
to many significant questions are readily available. For 
instance, of the 15 companies listed, only 6 showed in- 
creases in their holdings and of these 6, 3 companies are 
New England concerns. For the increases the per- 
ceniage increase ranges from over 38% in the case of 
the Aetna Life to two-tenths of 1% for the Equitable 
Life of New York. The decreases fluctuated from a 
reduction of 55% in the case of the Mutual Life of 
New York to 1.3% for Penn Mutual. For all 15 com- 
panies there was a reduction of 5.6% in railroad bond 
ho] lings. 

All of the ratios presented are to the book value of the 
railroad bond holdings at the beginning of the year and 
lor quick reference purposes these ratio columns are of 
considerable importance. For example, the Aetna Life 
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RAILROAD BONDS 





is shown as having acquired over 58% additional rail- 
road bonds in relation to the account at the beginning 
of the year, but of this percentage 3.6% was received 
through reorganizations or exchanges. The amounts 
and percentages by which the railroad issues were 1n- 
creased by adjustment should be compared to the same 
figures for decreases by adjustment, which are clearly 
shown in separate sections. Also, the losses and profits 
on sales are indicated and these may be compared one to 
the other for net changes. The percentage of profit 
and/or loss on total sales is shown as a ratio of the 
entire book value of the account at the beginning of 
the year but may also be worked from the base figures 
shown to the actual volume of sales. 

Some readers may find the figures to be of more 
interest if the amortization items in lines b and ¢ are 
deducted from the increase and decrease by adjustment. 
It is also of interest, and something that should be 
kept in mind, to know that the item of loss on sale may 
include some purely paper losses taken by the compa- 
nies at the time of receiving securities in reorganization. 
In another department but of equal importance some of 
the profits included may be due in large measure to a 
previous mark-down but a decision based on this possi- 
bility may be arrived at only after careful study of an 
individual company’s statements over a period of years. 

In the way of a further explanation, it will be noted 
that the percentage of profit on sales may be easily ob- 
tained by noting the amount listed as profit on sale and 
then referring to the footnote (a) which gives the 
amount of bonds involved in such sale. The same thing 
holds true, of course, for losses on sales. The footnote 
“book value of bonds sold” and the ratio accompanying 
it should be considered carefully because they are not 
related to the same base. The ratio is to the book value 
of all railroad bonds at the beginning of the year and is 
included there merely to show the volume turn-over 
as a percentage of the total book value of bonds owned. 
It is not indicative of the percentage loss or gain on 
bonds because this ratio would have to be worked 
separately if a person is looking for the percentage gain 
or loss on the volume of bonds sold. 

Another important feature shows that some of the 
acquisitions of the bonds were obtained through reor- 
ganizations and exchanges and this is given in each 
company case in the footnote (d) ; also pointed out are 
the amounts included in adjustments in book value by 
amortization, these being in the footnotes (b) and (c). 
Of further interest is the final column showing the 
total of the 15 companies. By comparing individual 
companies to this total variations from the average are 
easily decided. It is obvious, among other things, from 
this table that reconsideration is being given in some 
quarters to additional acquisitions of railroad issues. 

In conclusion it is pointed out that, in several in- 
stances, because of varying accounting practices in 
filing statements, some of our figures are only approxi- 
mately correct, but for practical purposes are fairly 
comparable. 








NEW WEIGHT TABLE 


Issued by Metropolitan Life 


NEW weight table for men 
A: just been issued by the 

statisticians of the Metropolli- 
tan Life Insurance Company. This 
supplements the new table _ for 
women brought out last year. The 
new table for men, unlike the one 
heretofore in use, applies to all men 
over age 25, thus eliminating earlier 
age distinctions. On the other hand, 
it takes into account the fact that 
men are not all built alike, but that 
they range all the way from large 
boned and stocky individuals to 
those of slight frame. The basis of 
the new table is a corresponding set 
of weights most favorable to the 
health and physical efficiency for 
men of each type. Investigations of 
life insurance companies clearly 
show that with advancing age the 
penalty of overweight becomes in- 
creasingly marked, while in middle 
age and later life those below aver- 
age weight for their age have the 
best record of health and longevity. 
Actually, the most favorable weight 
for any man over 25 years of age is 
about the average weight which men 
of his type have when 25 to 30 years 
old. Increases beyond this with ad- 
vancing age, though very common, 
are a definite disadvantage. 


Three Build Groups 


The new table distinguishes three 
build groups—small, medium, and 
large frame—and gives for each of 
these, a range of weights for each 
inch of height, rather than a single 
figure. This arrangement not only 
allows for the differences due to 
variations in body structure among 
men, but also for the fact that 
minor fluctuations in body weight 
are perfectly normal and should 
cause no concern. The proposed 
range of “ideal” weights for men 
over age 25 in the three build 
groups follows. The figures are 
given including shoes and ordinary 
clothing. 
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Small Medium Large 

Frame Frame Frame 
Sit. 2in. 116-125 124-133 131-142 
Sit. 3in. 119-128 127-136 133-144 
Sit. 4in. 122-132 130-140 137-149 
Sit. 5in. 126-136 134-144 141-153 
Sit. 6in. 129-139 137-147 145-157 
5 ft. 7 in. 133-143 141-151 149-162 
Sit. 8in. 136-147 145-156 153-166 
Sit. 9in. 140-151 149-160 157-170 
5ft.10in. 144155 153-164 161-175 
Sft.llin. 148-159 157-168 165-180 
6ft. Oin. 152-164 161-173 169-185 
6ft. lin. 157-169 166-178 174-190 
6ft. 2in. 163-175 171-184 179-196 
6it. 3in. 168-180 176-189 184-202 


Proper Eating Necessary 


In presenting this new table, the 
Statisticians say “Control of body 
weight by men, as well as by women, 
is more urgent today than ever be- 
fore. Conservation of food is a prime 
wartime requirement in order that 
there shall be enough to properly 
feed our fighting men, and to help 
supply the civilian populations of 
our allies abroad. Overeating, which 
even in peacetime is an indefensible 
habit of self-indulgence, is little 
short of scandalous today. Thanks 
to the rationing program, there will 
be a fair distribution of foods of 
which present or prospective sup- 
plies are limited. Rationing should 
prove a blessing to overweights, al- 
though continued overconsumption 
of nonrationed foods will be not 
only wasteful but harmful.” 





A coloured member went to his pastor and 
handed him a letter, which ran: "Please, 
God, send dis poor darkey $50 right away.” 

The pastor, a kind-hearted man, called 
together several of his friends and said: 
“This poor fellow has so much faith that he 
expects God to send the $50 right away. 
We should not let him be disappointed. 
Let's take a collection for him.” 

This was done and $42 was contributed, 
which sum was sent to the ingenious peti- 
tioner. 

The next day the coloured man handed 
the parson another letter. This one ran: 
“Dear Lord: De nex’ time Yo' send dis darkey 
money, don't send it by no parson, send it to 
me direct." 

Manufacturers’ Life 





The statisticians point out that 
even the carefully selected over- 
weights accepted for life insurance 
have a mortality appreciably above 
that of their slenderer fellows. lor 
instance, those with 20 per cent 
overweight, show a mortality ap- 
proximately one third higher than 
average; those with 30 per cent 
overweight, a mortality of about one 
half higher; and those with 50 per 
cent overweight, show a mortality 
practically double the average. 

“Overweight, particularly if it is 
of substantial degree,” the statisti- 
clans say, “puts a very real strain 
on practically all vital functions of 
the body, hastens deterioration, and 
eventually brings about premature 
death. This is indicated by the earlier 
development among overweights of 
the diseases of the heart, kidneys, 
and blood vessels. 

“Relatively, the most striking 
penalty for overweight is diabetes. 
The death rate from this disease 
among men 25 per cent or more 
overweight has been found eight 
times as high as among average 
weight persons and as compared 
with underweights, 13 times as 
high.” 


Weight Reduction 


or both men and women eng:g- 
ing in a weight reduction program, 
the statisticians suggest the follow- 
ing rules should be observed: 

The program should be per-ist- 
ently followed; 

Reduction should be 
steady ; 

The diet used can and should be 
well-rounded, despite the limitations 
of quantity ; 

No medication of any type should 
be taken except under a physician's 
guidance ; 

And most important—a physical 
check-up by a physician shoul be 
made before the weight-reducing 
regimen is undertaken. 
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PROBLEMS 
of 


TOMORROW 


By L. SETON LINDSAY, 


Vice President, New York Life Insurance Company, 
Before the Canadian Life Insurance Officers Association 


HE life insurance business, 
probably more than any other 
business, is constantly concerned 
with the problems of tomorrow. 
When a man buys life insurance 
it is seldom that his policy will solve 
any immediate problem. He buys 
life insurance to help his wife and 
children solve the problems they will 
face in the event of his death, which 
may not occur for years. Or it may 
help him solve the problems of his 
own old age, which may be twenty, 
thirty or forty years in the future. 
When you stop to think that a 
policyholder may pay premiums on 
his insurance for fifty years, and 
that the company may make pay- 
ments to a beneficiary for an addi- 
tional fifty years, it is apparent that 
our “problems of tomorrow’ cover 
the next century—or up to the year 
2043. 


Looking Forward 


Life insurance has been described 
as ‘money for future delivery,” and 
so it must naturally be the primary 
objective of a life insurance com- 
pany so to conduct its affairs that 
there can be no question, at some 
future date, of the company’s ability 
to carry out the obligations which it 
assumes today. The unquestioned 
ability of life insurance companies 
to meet their future obligations is of 
basic importance. That is why we 
must constantly look forward. We 
cannot foretell the circumstances or 
economic conditions under which a 
policy may become payable, but we 
must maintain such strength that 
our obligations can be met promptly 
when due, come what may. 

in so many instances, what we do 
oday will determine how we will be 
ble to meet our “problems of to- 
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morrow.” As agency officers we may 
feel that our chief concern is the 
immediate present. We have our 
problems today—the necessity of 
maintaining a flow of new business, 
competition, recruiting difficulties, 
and many knotty questions arising 
from the war—but if we try to solve 
those problems only in terms of the 
immediate present, and do not give 
due consideration to future conse- 
quences, we may simply be creating 
greater difficulties and problems for 
tomorrow. Some of these problems 
may not come to a head for many 
years. 

Let me give you an example of 
how we can create problems for our- 
selves by not giving adequate con- 
sideration to the future. The length 
of time it took this problem to come 
to a head was relatively brief, and 
it is possible for us to take quick 
steps to correct it. 


Complicated Insurance Programs 


A tew years ago agents began to 
emphasize the programming of life 
insurance. I agree that programming 
is a distinctly forward move in life 
insurance selling for it enables a 
policyholder to visualize his life in- 
surance needs and to take proper 
steps so that his family is adequately 
protected. But there was a danger in 
programming which few of us rec- 
ognized when program selling was 
first started. 

Some agents, in their efforts to 
outdo one another in rendering im- 
proved service to policyholders and 
prospects, thought that it was neces- 
sary to be as intricate and compli- 
cated as possible in working. out set- 
tlement agreements. While it is true 
that some programs must be more 
extended than others, we realize to- 








day that the best interests of all are 
served when emphasis is placed upon 
simplicity rather than complexity. 
The trend of a few years ago to- 
wards excessively complicated pro- 
grams was simply creating problems 
in the future for policyholders and 
beneficiaries, and also the companies. 

It is difficult for a man to lay 
down the terms upon which money 
is to be dispersed, not only to his 
wife and children but also to their 
grandchildren and even unborn is- 
sue, and be sure that he is doing 
them a service. The courts are con- 
stantly passing on complicated cases 
where beneficiaries are asking for 
relief from the onerous terms of 
wills and trust agreements entered 
into years ago when conditions were 
very different from what they are 
today. It certainly is no service 
when an agent so advises a policy- 
holder that his beneficiaries are left 
a lawsuit. 

And from the viewpoint of the 
companies, we discovered that we 
were obligating ourselves to carry 
out a complicated, expensive and 
thankless job without any compensa- 
tion. It was necessary to employ an 
army of clerks and constantly to 
consult legal counsel. It meant the 
establishment of an elaborate serv- 
ice of questionable value at the ex- 
pense of the great body of policy- 
holders whose policies call for 
relatively simple settlements. 

Several years ago we agency men 
created this “problem of tomorrow, ” 
and in this case “tomorrow” is now 
“today.” Fortunately, it is a prob- 
lem which is not too serious, and it 
can be solved without too much dif- 
ficulty. I simply cite it as an exam- 
ple of how we must not let the 
problem of immediate production 

(Continued on the next page) 








Problems of Tomorrow—Continued 


obscure our judgment as to the fu- 
ture. As Agency Officers our advice 
can be of much more value at the 
Council table or to the Board of Di- 
rectors if we can take a farsighted 
point of view. At least in our think- 
ing, we must cross many bridges be- 
fore we come to them. 


Premium Rates and Policy Reserves 


At the present time I believe you 
will agree that the Number One 
“problem of tomorrow” relates to 
premium rates and policy reserves. 
This involves the future trend of 
interest rates and mortality. 

In both Canada and the United 
States the life insurance companies 
are making substantial investments 
in Government Bonds. This 1s as it 
should be. Not only is it our duty in 
the present war emergency, but 
Bonds of the Dominion and United 
States Governments are the safest 
investments in the world. 

Of course these bonds pay a low 
rate of interest return—2'% and 3 
per cent—and when you realize that 
many companies calculate premiums 
and reserves on the basis of 3 or 
31% per cent it is apparent that the 
safety margin previously enjoyed 
from excess interest earnings is rap- 
idly dwindling to the vanishing 
point. So, in a good many life in- 
surance companies there are discus- 
sions among Officers regarding the 
possibility of adopting a lower in- 
terest assumption in the calculation 
of premium rates and policy re- 
serves. 


Mortality Tables 


At the same time there is consid- 
erable agitation for the adoption of 
more modern mortality tables. As 
you know, the great improvement 
which has taken place in mortality 
has provided an important safety 
margin between the mortality: as- 
sumptions of the premium rates and 
actual mortality experience. 

It would be improper for me as 
an Agency Officer to make any 
prophecy as to what may or may not 
happen in the future with regard to 
interest rates and mortality. But | 
do want to emphasize that we 
Agency Officers must not let our 
immediate job of promoting sales 
becloud our judgment on how our 
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companies will meet tomorrow’s 
problem of paying the obligations 
we assume today. 

As Agency Officers responsible 
for obtaining new policyholders we 
have a moral duty to prepare now 
to meet our obligations to those 
policyholders tomorrow by being 
certain that we have a high enough 
premium rate for the life insurance 
we sell today. After all, we know 
that part of the higher premium 
which is not needed to keep a com- 
pany in first class condition is re- 
turned in a participating company 
to the policyholder as dividends, so 
the policyholder continues to get 
his insurance at cost. 


Margin of Safety 


I know that Agency Officers are 
often inclined to argue against any 
increase 1n premium rates or per- 
haps to suggest such changes in the 
use of interest factors, mortality 
tables, and loading so that the ulti- 
mate effect of mcreasing the pre- 
mium, hence the margin of safety, 
is negligible. Sir Frederick Rutter, 
Governor and Chairman of the Lon- 
don and Lancaster Insurance Com- 
pany, last week used an expression 
in his annual message to the share- 
holders which struck me as being 
particularly to the point. He said, 
“We must at all costs avoid the sui- 
cide of senseless, baseless optim- 
ism.” If we adopt an attitude of 
thinking only of immediate sales, 
and ignore the more important ob- 
jective of meeting our future obliga- 
tions, we are heading for trouble. 


Inadequate Premiums 


It is easy to sell life insurance at 
an inadequate premium and history 
has shown that in such cases the pun- 
ishment is seldom visited upon those 
who commit the crime but upon 
succeeding generations. In our busi- 
ness it is certainly true that the sins 
of the father are visited upon the 
children even unto the third and 
fourth generation. Some of you may 
remember the great success enjoyed 
thirty, forty and fifty years ago by 
companies selling life insurance with 
inadequate premiums. They were 
hard competition for the legal re- 
serve companies. But look at the 
record. The people who sold the life 
insurance with inadequate premiums 


apparently failed to foresee the prob- 
lems which would be faced by the 
next generation. Let us, today, be 
very sure we do not make the same 
mistake. The agents of tomorrow 
must be able to hold their heads high. 


Curtailment of Expenses 


Closely associated with the prob- 
lem of adequate premium rates and 
policy reserves is the matter of ex- 
penses. The problem of reducing 
expense ratios deserves the close 
attention of Agency Officers. I well 
remember the public reaction to life 
insurance expenses during the inves- 
tigation in New York State about 
forty years ago. I was a young 
agency man at the time, and the 
public criticism made a lasting im- 
pression on me. As a result of the 
investigation, legislation was enacted 
placing limitations on expenses. .\t 
first we thought that such expense 
limitations might be a handicap and 
burden, but we have since learned 
that they were a blessing in disguise. 
It is always difficult to hold down 
expenses, but the New York law has 
been a great help to us. 


Shortage of Manpower 


Another factor which is now help- 
ing us to cut expenses is the war. 
Because of the shortage of man- 
power, my Company is developing 
many plans, through a Simplification 
Committee, to cut clerical work and 
to simplify the conduct of business. 
It is surprising how many reports 
and how much paper work can be 
eliminated without impairing the cs- 
sential operations and service of the 
Company. In addition, we are mak- 
ing a thorough study of all agency 
expenses, such as, for example, 
Branch Office rents, space required 
for agents, and travelling expenses. 

It is my opinion that policyholders 
will demand, more and more, t!iat 
life insurance companies make every 
possible effort to reduce expenses. 
When the agents urge policyholders 
to be thrifty and to provide for ‘he 
future, it is hardly becoming for a 
life insurance company to indulge in 
the luxury of waste and inefficiency. 
I believe that Agency Officers would 
be well advised to be the ones to 
initiate economies .rather than to 
have them forced upon them from 
without. 

(Continued on page 46) 
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By ROSS E. MOYER, 


Underwriting Vice President, 


Northwestern National Life Insurance Company 


ITH increases in rates in 

our tax structure, life insur- 

ance has been used more and 
more to provide liquid funds for 
taxes assessed against an individual's 
estate at the time of death. The se- 
lecting of risks for this type of pro- 
tection has been discussed in the 
past, but it may be well to consider 
the subject again because of the 
very considerable increase in these 
tax rates. These problems do not 
confront the underwriter as_ fre- 
quently as do problems on other 
types of protection. Increasing death 
taxes will result in a larger propor- 
tion of this business. This discussion 
will be confined to the problems in 
the selection of risks for this type 
of protection, and will not attempt 
to cover the many legal questions 
involved. 


The Basis for Death Taxes 


There has never been any ques- 
tion of the right of the state to levy 
taxes against an individual’s estate 
at the time of death. This arises 
trom the old English common law 
that at death an individual’s estate 
reverts to the sovereign. On this 
theory the individual does not have 
an inherent right to pass his estate 
on to his heirs, but may do this only 
in so far as the state grants him the 
right. In this process the state may 
exact whatever taxes it sees fit. 
While the federal income tax re- 
quired a constitutional amendment, 
there has never been any question of 
the validity of death taxes. 

This basic consideration should be 
kept definitely in mind by the under- 
writer, Essentially life insurance to 
cover death taxes increases the net 
estate to the heirs, and is little dif- 
ferent from any other personal in- 
surance. The trend in death taxes 
miicates that they are being used 
for certain social objectives in the 
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nation as a whole. Large amounts of 
life insurance for these taxes might 
have a tendency to defeat these so- 
cial objectives. 


Types of Death Taxes 


Death taxes fall into two groups, 
(1) Estate taxes, and (2) Inherit- 
ance taxes. 

Estate taxes are based upon the 
right of the individual to transmit 
his estate at death and are levied 
against the estate as a whole. Death 
taxes levied by the federal govern- 
ment are estate taxes. 

Inheritance taxes are based upon 
the right of an individual to receive 
property from a deceased person's 
estate, and are levied against the 
portion of the estate received by the 
individual, rather than the whole 
estate. Generally, death taxes levied 
by the individual states are inherit- 
ance taxes. 

Since state inheritance taxes are 
levied against the individual’s share 
in the total estate, and since their 
range of rates as the amount of the 
share in the estate increases is not 
large, they are not of considerable 
significance, except perhaps in those 
cases where several states claim the 
same individual as a resident and 
endeavor to tax his estate. Further- 
more, there is provision for deduct- 
ing a considerable part of the state 
inheritance tax from the federal 
estate tax. From an underwriting 
standpoint it is generally sufficient 
to consider the federal estate tax 
only. 


History of Federal Estate Tax 


A very small federal estate tax 
existed for a five-year period com- 
mencing in 1797. It also existed for 
a short period during the Civil War, 
and appeared again temporarily as a 
war revenue measure in 1898. Fed- 


erai estate taxes as they exist today 
date trom 1916. 

Since 1916 these tax rates grad- 
ually climbed until 1926, when a ma- 
terial reduction was made. They 
were increased in 1932, and today 
are materially higher. The tollowing 
table gives a brief outline of their 
trend since 1916: 


General 

Exemption Insurance Pay- Maxi- 
Year Including Insur- able to Named mum 
Effec- ance Payable Beneficiaries Addi- Tax 
tive to Estate tional Exemption Rate 
1916 $50,000 Not taxable 10% 
1918 50,000 $40,000 25% 
1926 ~=— 100,000 40,000 20% 
1932 50,000 40,000 45% 
1935 40,000 40,000 70% 
1942 60,000 None 77% 


It should be noted that prior to 
1942, life insurance payable to 
named beneficiaries enjoyed a spe- 
cial exemption to the extent of $40,- 
OOO. In 1942 the exemption on all 
property was increased from $40,- 
OOO to $60,000, and no special ex- 
emption was given to life insurance. 


Current Amount of Federal 
Estate Taxes 


While several of the insurance 
services give tables showing the 


amount of estate taxes, it may be 
convenient for this discussion to 1n- 
clude a table showing the amount of 
federal estate taxes on estates of 
various sizes. 

The federal estate tax rates com- 
mence with a rate of 3% for the 
first $5,000 of taxable estate, and 
increase to a rate of 77% for 
amounts over $10,000,000. These 
rates are applicable to the net estate 
after deduction of debts and admin- 
istration costs, and a general exemp- 
tion of $60,000. All life insurance 
owned by the individual is to be in- 
cluded in the net estate. State in- 
heritance taxes would be in addition 
to the amount shown, except to the 

(Continued on the next page) 
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Death Taxes—Continued 


‘extent credit is allowed against the 


federal taxes. If the underwriter 
can estimate the total estate involved 
he can allow for administration 
costs, deduct the general exemption 
and approximate the amount of 
death taxes. 


Net Estate after % of 
deductions and Federal Net 
$60,000 exemption Estate Tax Estate 

$ 500 5% 
25.000 2,300 9 
50,000 7,000 14 
75,000 13,700 18 

100,000 20,700 21 
200,000 50,700 25 
300,000 81,700 27 
400,000 113,700 28 
500,000 145,700 29 
750,000 233,200 31 
1,000,000 325,700 33 
2,500,000 998,200 40 
5,000,000 2,468,200 49 
7,500,000 4,203,200 56 
10,000,000 6,088,200 61 


Underwriting Considerations 


Life insurance for estate taxes is 
essentially personal insurance. It en- 
hances an individual’s estate and is 
little different from any other pro- 
tection taken for dependents. The 
amounts involved may be large and 
this presents all of the problems in 
selecting “big risks.” It would be 
impossible to conduct a mortality 
investigation of insurance purchased 
for estate taxes since the purpose 
may not be apparent at the time of 
application, and the protection may 
appear to be similar to any other 
personal protection. In considera- 
tion of the maximum amount of 
protection, insurance for estate taxes 
should be included with any other 
personal insurance. 


Maximum Limits 
Early discussions of the maxt- 


mum permissible amount of per- 
sonal insurance suggested that this 


“should be such an amount as 20% 


of earned income would purchase 
currently on the Whole Life plan. 
For practical purposes this rule was 
the application of the indemnity 
principle to life insurance, since the 
amount provided was a fair measure 
of the insurable portion of the fu- 
ture earning power of the life in- 
volved. In discussing estate taxes, 
Mr. Laird (T.A.S.A. Vol. XXXI) 


suggested that from two to five 


years’ investment income was a rea- 
sonable amount of insurance to pro- 





vide for these taxes and the other 
expenses of administering the estate. 
This was in addition to insurance 
based upon earned income. 

In 1937 Mr. Murphy (T.A.S.A. 
Vol. XXXVIII) presented an ex- 
haustive analysis of the experierice 
of the Equitable of New York on 
insurance for large amounts. In 
dealing with the question of relation 
of total insurance to income he used 
total income rather than earned in- 
come, and said, “What is the limit 
after which the applicant may be 
making unusual sacrifices in ihe 
purchase of further insurance and 
may therefore be exerting an undue 
amount of selection against the com- 
pany? It seemed to us that it was 
the proportion of his total income 
that an applicant was using in that 
way, rather than the proportion of 
some part of his income, such as 
earned income, that was the con- 
trolling factor.”” His conclusion was 
there was a definite danger signal 
when premiums corresponding to 
the total insurance (including any 
business insurance) approached 
20% of total income. Many compa- 
nies are using this as a limit today, 
and with the present federal estate 
tax rates it is undoubtedly justif- 
able to include investment income in 
applying this type of rule. As both 
Mr. Murphy and Mr. Laird have 
indicated, this 20% should be graded 
down on the larger incomes. Mr. 
Laird suggested using 20% on the 
first $20,000 of income, 15% % on the 
next $30,000, and 10% on amounts 
over $50,000 (Proc, H.O.L.U.A. 
Vol. XV). With larger federal in- 
come taxes this would seem to be 
ample today. 


Administrative Expenses 


In order to show the current 
amount of federal estate taxes and 
administration expenses on various 
sized estates in comparison with n- 
come, the following table has been 
prepared. Annual income on iii¢ 
gross estate has been taken at 3°: 
While a higher rate might be earne¢ 
no allowance is made for incom 
taxes, and net income after ‘1x 
would be substantially reduced in 
the higher brackets. An estimate of 
administration expenses has been 
taken from the September 1942 ‘n- 
surance Research and Review Se'v- 
ice. 


—— « 
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PROSPECT FILE 


By ELLEN M. PUTNAM, 


C.L.U. Rochester Agency, 
National Life of Vermont 


WOULD like you to picture the 
president of a manufacturing 
plant who, looking over the state- 

ment for the first quarter, finds that 
the sales have not been as expected, 
in spite of the fact that there is a 
good demand for his product. So he 
calls in the sales manager. The sales 
manager says he is worried about 
the situation because his salesmen 
are getting orders but delivery of 
finished goods is too slow. So the 
president calls in the production 
manager. The production manager 
says he is glad they called him in, 
because he has been at his wits’ end 
trying to get the orders out but he 
hasn’t been getting the steady flow 
of raw materials to keep production 
where it should be. So the purchas- 
ing agent is called in—the one re- 
sponsible for the steady flow of raw 
material to the plant. Now, isn’t life 
underwriting about these four jobs 
all rolled into one, and doesn’t it 
depend, as does manufacturing, upon 
a steady flow of raw materials ? This 
talk is to be confined to the pro- 
curement of the raw materials, part 
of our job. 


Prospects Every Day 


If, each morning, as we reached 
our offices, we were given ten or 
fifteen prospect cards, all routed so 
as to save time, gasoline and tires, 
and on each card the name of a good 
prospect with pertinent information 
about him, such as occupation, mar- 
ried or single, names and ages of 
children, owns home, his hobbies and 
with the further information that we 
could use a third party as a refer- 
ence, do you think there is an under- 
Writer who could not sell life insur- 
ance under such circumstances? 


Then isn’t our job to make real that 
pleasant dream ? 
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It is apparent to all of us that we 
need prospects, many prospects, in 
order to make enough calls, to get 
enough interviews to _ produce 
enough sales, to earn a decent living. 
We must provide ourselves with a 
continuous flow of prospects and I 
wish to emphasize ‘continuous 
flow.” The underwriter who will 
work out a system of habit patterns 
to get prospects every single day is 
much nearer success than the under- 
writer who does spasmodic prospect- 
ing. 


Ask Questions 


How can we get this continuous 
flow of prospects? Let’s go back to 
how people like to buy insurance. 
Various surveys have shown and we 
all know that people like to buy 
from an underwriter whom they 
know, or know something about. 
Also we like to talk with people 
whom we know something about. 
From earliest childhood our lives 
have touched the lives of many 
people. We have a large circle of 
acquaintance. Now here is an impor- 
tant point. Each person we know 
has a circle of acquaintance, per- 
haps as large or larger than we have. 
We are wont to think that “so and 
so”’ must know two or three people 
we don’t know. As a matter of fact, 
he knows many people we do not 
know. We must learn the technique 
of systematically going from people 
we know to people we do not know. 
The easiest way to do this is by 
asking questions. 

Learn to ask questions starting, 
“Who is ?” “Who has a 
and “With whom do you ?” For 
instance, “Who is—your best friend, 
your neighbor, the person at that 
desk, the sales manager, the most 
promising of your men here, your 





















doctor, your lawyer?’ Or _ Isaac 
Kibrick’s favorite question, “Who is 
your most serious competitor?” 
‘Who has—a new job, a promotion, 
been married, had a new baby?” 
“With whom do you—play golf, 
tennis, bridge, go fishing, go on a 
vacation, eat lunch ?” 

\Vhen will we ask these questions ? 
One of the best times is just after 
delivering a policy. The policyholder 
is pleased with himself for showing 
such good judgment and feels kindly 
toward us. It is easy to say, “You 
value this plan you have worked 
out for yourself, you must know 
someone who would benefit from a 
similar one,’’ and follow up with the 
above questions. Or when you have 
had a pleasant interview but did not 
sell the prospect, it is easy to thank 
him for the interview and suggest 
that he might know someone who 
would benefit from such a plan. 
These same questions should be 
asked our friends, acquaintances and 
centers of influence which we have 
developed. To get a name is not 
enough. \Ve must qualify these 
names—get all the information pos- 
sible. The more we know before we 
make the call, the more effective our 
call will be. 


Special Lists 


Another good way to go from 
people we know to those we don't 
is to take lists of those in the same 
occupation, club members, alumni 
members, lists of committees found 
in the newspaper, and ask people we 
know to check off those known, and 
get as much information as possible. 
Say to the center of influence or 
policyholder—“I’m building up a 
special mailing list and would like 
your opinion as to whether these 

(Continued on the next page) 
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Qualified Prospect File—Continued 
names might be worthwhile to in- 
clude.”’ 

After a name has been qualified 
and you feel worth a call say, “Be- 
fore long I want to stop in and meet 
Mr. Prospect. So I won't be a com- 
plete stranger to him, it will be all 
right for me to say I know you, 
won't it?” We can't expect people 
to be willing to recommend us unless 
we are worth recommending and un- 
less our center of influence feels we 
have a superior service to render the 
community. Report back to the per- 
son giving you a name the result of 


Compensation 
i 


One of the BIG QUESTIONS we have not FULLY 
solved, but we do have a very USABLE PLAN— 
eight years old—that has made it possible for more 
than 200 men to come into Life Insurance work 


and succeed. 


A Combination Plan 


THROUGH WHICH A PROMOTIONAL BONUS IS 
DISTRIBUTED ON A REGULAR ALLOCATION 


®No Advanees 


®No Liens on Renewal Account 
®No Owing the General Agent 


Gt Works. 9 9s Our Plan 


We did not wait for committee action or association pressure 


WOULD YOU LIKE TO KNOW THE DETAILS 
of the 


“BUILDERS OF MEN” Agency Plan? 
Write A. B. OLSON, Agency Vice President 


your call. This keeps him interested 
in helping you get business. 

The people from whom we buy 
are good prospects. And when we 
buy commodities or services, let’s 
keep this in mind. For instance, why 
not have a separate doctor or dentist 
for your wife, yourself, your chil- 
dren? Buy your car at one place, 
have it repaired at another. Buy gas 
and oil somewhere else and keep it 
in different parking stations. Buy 
your meat at a market, groceries at 
another, dairy products at third, etc. 
It will pay you to go into the market 
now and then with your wife. The 
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©®No Compromising 


Organized 1901 


Guarantee Mutual Life "7 
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people from whom we buy are pre- 
ferred prospects—let’s capitalize that 
fact. 


Favorably Known 


We can increase our acquaintaice 
through group activity. | know sev- 
eral successful underwriters who 
never take part in civic or commu- 
nity enterprises, getting their busi- 
ness entirely from social contacts 
and the endless chain method. How- 
ever, many underwriters find it helps 
to become favorably known by tak- 
ing part in various community bet- 
terment programs. The Underwrit- 
er’s Treasury Pay Roll Deduction 
Bond Sale campaign has helped the 
prestige of the underwriter. Sixty of 
us in Rochester have just made 
Rochester the first large city to be- 
come a Treasury city. 

We are planning a Chartered Life 
Underwriter’s team for our commu- 
nity chest drive in May. Not only do 
we become known favorably, but 
we do our share to make our com- 
munity a better place in which to 
live by such activity. At committee 
meetings we hear much information 
which points to insurance needs. Re- 
cently I attended a committee mect- 
ing at the Chamber of Commerce 
where I have been active for many 
years and heard of one man who 
had sold his business for cash, an- 
other who had a promotion and still 
another who had a new baby. 


Changed Situations 


This leads into what I consider 
the most important factor in pros- 
pecting, namely training ourselves 
to look for “changed situations.” It 
is changing situations which: 1, cre- 
ate a new need for life insuran 
2, make a prospect more aware 0! 4 
need which has previously existed; 
or 3, make money available for the 
purchase of insurance. If we will 
analyze the last ten or a dozen cases 
we have written we will be amazed 
at the amount of business coming 
from ‘“‘changed situations.” A new 
baby, a new home, parents becom'g 
dependent, create a new need iF 
life insurance. Death or disability 01 
a friend or acquaintance make prvs- 
pects more aware of insuraice 
needs. An inheritance, a new job, 4 
promotion, lessened responsibilit'’s, 
make available more money for °\- 
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We must train ourselves to look 
for “changed situations’ when hob- 
nobbing with people socially or in 
clubs and organizations. Read the 
daily newspaper, legal business 
papers, house organs, church pro- 
grams and school and college alumni 
magazines. Look for engagements, 
marriages, births, deaths, inherit- 
ances, new homes, new jobs, promo- 
tions, new businesses and reorgan- 
izations of old businesses. I kept a 
separate section in my prospect file, 
headed “Yearly file.” In this file | 
have tabs for the next ten years. 
Suppose on a call I find out that a 
prospect or policyholder has a child 
who will be 9% in 1946. This infor- 
mation is put behind the 1946 card. 
Other information kept in this file 
is naturing endowments, policies be- 
coming paid up, term insurance ex- 
piring, mortgages paid off, college 
expenses finished. It is just another 
check to remind me of “changed 
situations” which I may have over- 
looked when reviewing the prospect 
card. 

Another way to find “changed 
situations” is to be on friendly terms 
with real estate agents, obstetricians, 
pediatricians, school and Sunday 
school teachers and receptionists in 
the outer offices of manufacturing 
establishments. They can tell you 
who have bought homes and the 
amount of the mortgage, who are 
having babies and have small chil- 
dren. Receptionists know _ these 
things and in addition know about 
recent promotions, new employees, 
engagements, marriages and inherit- 
ances, 

Now and then it is a good idea to 
take a look at probate court records 
ior inheritances and at mortgage rec- 
ords in the county court house. 


Congenial Prospects 


After finding the “changed situa- 
tion” try to get some point of con- 
tact or the privilege of using a third 
person’s name. However, if this 
cannot be done, send a letter or com- 
pany circular and call in a few days. 
Call on new prospects as soon as 
possible after getting the name. 
Don’t let the name get “fuzzy.” 
Nothing is sadder than to have had 
a name for some time only to find 
when we do call that the person 
bought a policy last week. 

After we have been in business for 
some time we discover we can do 
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Always Au Interesting Slory 


The life insurance agent knows to what extremes human 
distress may carry, and nobody is more fully in- 
formed than he on a most effective way to relieve it. 


Agents, therefore, might do well to take the advice of an 
eminent philosopher of antiquity, who urged all men 


to: 


“Spread out your knowledge.” 


When an agent convinces a family breadwinner and 
persuades him to acquire enough protection for his 
dependents, he has made a definite contribution to 
the preservation of society's two great bulwarks—the 


home and family. 
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business with certain types more 
easily. Our personality “clicks” with 
theirs. We should work among these 
people because we can get business 
more easily. However, we should not 
narrow our field too much. One 
woman underwriter I know had a 
splendid clientele among university 
people. The university put in the 
Teachers’ Insurance and Annuity 
plan and her prospects were elimi- 
nated overnight. It is a good idea 
every few years to keep a record of 
calls, interviews and sales according 


to occupation. I found the least 
profitable call I can make is on a 
salesman. Retail merchants, buyers 
and clerks are not good prospects 
for me. My own best prospects are 
executives and department heads of 
manufacturing plants, doctors, law- 
yers and business and professional 
women. 

It is very important during these 
days of crowded time, limited gaso- 
line and tires to work among the 
groups which pay us best. We must 

(Continued on the next page) 


Qualified Prospect File—Continued 
find a niche for ourselves in three or 
four places and work these places in- 
tensively. Few of us work our own 
neighborhoods as intensively as we 
should. We go clear across the city 
to sell a mortgage policy while an 
underwriter in that neighborhood 
sells our next door neighbor. 


Qualify Names 


The older underwriter has no prob- 
lem in getting names but he should 
spend time in qualifying the names, 
getting references and calling only 
on the best. We should all keep in 
closer touch with our policyholders. 


Be sure policies are programmed as 
they should be including Social Se- 
curity benefits, see that premiums 
are payable in as economical a man- 
ner as possible. We should give our 
policyholders a real service call, 
rather than just a social call, check- 
ing items against a service sheet. 
While there we should check up on 
all his relatives, in-laws, business 
associates and neighbors. Ask him 
the “Who is- ?” “Who has 
——?” and “With whom do you 
——?’’ questions. Keep our name 
before him with calendars, blotters, 
birthday cards and letters of con- 
gratulations on special occasions. 
Make him want to help us with our 





Design for Victory 


Field representatives of the Equitable Life of lowa are weaving a 
Design for Victory which is typically American. 


More than fifteen per cent of those comprising the Equitable of 
lowa’s field force are now in the armed services. Their contributions 
to the cause of Freedom are self-evident. 


A full one hundred per cent of all Equitable of Iowa field repre- 
sentatives who are continuing to serve as Life Underwriters are also 
doing their part, by extending the benefits and services of Life Insur- 
ance more effectively and aggressively than ever before. Let us not 
minimize the importance of their contributions. Theirs is a very real 
responsibility in helping to preserve, through Life Insurance, the eco~ 
nomic well-being of the home front. 


Additionally, Equiowans on the home front are selling War Bonds 
and Stamps; they are serving-on draft boards, as air raid wardens, 
auxiliary police, and in many other avenues of the war effort .. . and 
they are investing generously of their earnings in War Bonds. 


That is the American way of waging all-out war --.« an orderly; 
voluntary, democratic Design for Victory which Hitler can neither 


understand, nor stop, 
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prospecting problem by giving hi: 
the best of service. 


Dead Wood No Good 


—— 
— 


Probably one of the most serious 
handicaps to an underwriter is the 
dead wood in his prospect file. Pla) 
ing solitaire with old prospect cards 
is demoralizing. Try to decide ver 
soon whether a name is a prospec 
for you and if it isn’t, throw the 
card away. Do you keep a record of 
your calls and interviews according 
to old prospects, new prospects and 
policyholders ? It will pay you to do 
it. You will find the least profitable 
call you can make is on an old pros- 
pect. Suppose you are making ten 
calls a day. If most of these calls 
are on old prospects you are not 
getting as much business as you 
would if most of the calls were on 
policyholders and new prospects. 

How many new qualified pros- 
pects do we need? Various figures 
have been given, 600 per year, 15 
per week, 3 per day. There is a very 
simple test. If, at any time, we have 
no one to see, no place to go, we 
haven’t been getting enough pros- 
pects. Make each call produce one 
prospect, the daily newspaper two 
and other sources two each day. | 
plead with you, whether you are ex 
perienced or a new underwriter, to 
make prospecting a daily habit. 

Here are some ideas which others 
are using successfully at this par- 
ticular time. 


—_ <— 


Good Ideas 


Have you tried this? Instead ot 
going through your prospect file, 
analyzing each case for insurance 
needs, reverse the process and take 
a certain policy, for example, Fai- 
ily Income, and go through your iile 
picking out prospects who might be 
interested. The next day look tor 
business insurance prospects, juve- 
nile prospects, and so forth. 

One underwriter is getting some 
good leads at the time he delivers a 
policy by cutting off the end of «n- 
other application where references 
are asked for and saying, “I neg- 
lected to get this information ‘he 
other day. The Company would |:ke 
the names of three references. These 
may be useful in tracing you at some 
time.” He finds he can get them 
easier and get a better type of prvs- 
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pect using this method. A new un- 
derwriter in a small town gets most 
oi his prospects by reading the local 
paper very carefully and then get- 
ting introductions through people he 
knows. 


War Workers 


several men I know are doing a 
good business with defense workers 
by locating rooming houses where 
these men are living and systemati- 
cally seeing every man who lives 
there. Another underwriter who is 
working exclusively with defense 
workers asks each man he interviews 
who the man is at the next machine, 
and who the foreman is. He sends 
out seventy direct mail letters each 
month and calls on the telephone for 
an appointment. He talks savings 
exclusively and never mentions in- 
surance. 

Older men, especially doctors and 
dentists, are good prospects. Many 
of them have had their insurance 
programs closed for years but they 
are making money and are interested 
again. 

One general agent has been con- 
centrating on juvenile insurance 
since last fall, getting prospects from 
birth notices and children of his 
policyholders. Through the juvenile 
approach he has written a substan- 
tial amount on the fathers. 


Women Prospects 


\Women are good prospects. Many 
have had promotions and are earn- 
ing more than ever before. You men 
who have never sold women should 
start by seeing relatives and business 
associates of your present policy- 
holders. A woman underwriter | 
know writes women of forty-five to 
hfty-five on short-term endowments 
and retirement annuities, discount- 
ing the premiums in many cases. An- 
other woman I know sells wealthy 
Women insurance on their grand- 
children. 

‘or the underwriter qualified to 
handle the business, group insur- 
ance, pension and salary savings 
plans are good at this time. 


) 


by acquainting people with the 
vaiue of their Social Security, it is 
€asy to get them to send you to 
someone else for a similar service. 
One agency has bound mimeo- 
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graphed sheets which make it easy 
to chart the benefits and a carbon 
copy made at the same time can be 
used to get interest by showing what 
you have done for someone else. 


Need Flow of Prospects 


To summarize. We need a “con- 
tinuous flow” of prospects. We must 
learn the technique of working from 
people we know to those we don’t 
know. Learn to ask questions start- 
ing “Who is——?” “Who has 
——?” and “With whom do you 





?” We must train ourselves to 
look for “changed situations.”” We 
must find our little niche in three or 
four places and work these inten- 
sively. 

Our services are not essential to 
the war effort unless we are produc- 
tive. Life and love goes on in spite 
of war. Life insurance is tangible 
proof of a father’s love for his chil- 
dren. But he needs to be shown— 
we need to show him. Prospecting is 
fundamental to our job. Let’s take 
the motto of the Navy Construction 
Battalions—“*Can Do.” 





e that one of the most effective meihods of 
BETTER SELLING—GREATER PRODUCTION 
—BIGGER EARNINGS is... 























HE August issue of this column has, in 
the past, been devoted to safety and sug- 
gestions as to how—with a few minor pre- 
cautions—you can have a healthy and pain- 


free vacation. This year—well, things and 
times are different. War Bonds, greater pro- 
duction efforts and high taxes are more 
urgent than the seashore, the mountains or 
the snazzy resort until World Brawl II is 
settled. 


However, there is another side to the story. 
With a large percentage of our doctors in 
the armed services; with all of us working 
harder and playing harder, on our off-time, 
to compensate; with most of us striving to 
obey the rules of the “Keep Well Crusade” 
—maybe our little health-suggestions-for-hot- 
weather are even more timely and really ‘on 


the beam.” Anyway, here they are: 


CARE AND CAUTION FOR... 


In the first place, when you find your place 
in the sun, don't stay there too long or cook 
too much of the body-beautiful: It's danger- 
ous and, besides, it hurts! Also, don't imbibe 
too many iced drinks or dunk the torso too 
soon after eating. Old-fashioned advice but 
still good—and true. Wash, sterilize and 
bandage "minor" cuts, scratches and abra- 
sions. Don't let them become "major" in- 
fections through neglect. 


By now you know—through recent years 
extensive publicity—that excessive perspira- 
tion removes both salt and water from the 
body. If you replace the water and not the 
salt, you're leaving yourself wide open for 
heat cramps or worse. Remedy: take salt 
tablets or add a teaspoon of table salt to 
every gallon of drinking water when the 
temperature ‘hovers in the perspiring nineties. 


. . - A CAREFREE LIFE 


Another nifty produced by science to 
make life less painful is a preventative for 
ivy poisoning. In other words, if you've an 
ivy-allergy you can still wander willy- 
nilly through the woods without spending the 
next two weeks swollen up like a poisoned 
pup. You just smear on a certain kind of 
cream containing sodium perborate or potas- 
sium periodate and go on your merry way. 


On or off the job always remember, if 
you've any heavy lifting to do, do. it safely 
and spare your innards! Spread the feet, 
squat over the load, bend the knees and let 
the leg muscles absorb the strain. If it's still 
too heavy—call someone else. Keep these 
few simple rules in mind this Summer and 
you'll enjoy life. Forget ‘em and .. . well, 
we warned ya, by gum! 
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"Life Insurance—Trends and 
Problems" 


NDER the auspices of the 5. 5S. 

Huebner Foundation for Insur- 
ance Education a new book was pub- 
lished in June. As indicated by its 
title, “Life Insurance—Trends and 
Problems” this volume deals with 
current and possible future condi- 
tions with respect to the business. 

The book is edited by David Mc- 
Cahan, Ph.D. (C.L.U.), Executive 
Director of the Foundation, and its 
contents are made up of a series 
of lectures delivered at the Uni- 
versity of Pennsylvania during 
1941-1942. Bearing in mind the 
qualifications of those delivering the 
lectures, as well as the broad subject 
matter covered, this book will indeed 
be a valuable addition to insurance 
libraries and would be of interest to 
anyone associated with the life in- 
surance business. 

There are three general sections 
in the book, the first dealing with 
the public aspects relating to life 
insurance. In the first section is 
found an introduction by Thomas I. 
Parkinson, President of the Equita- 
ble Life; Insurance Supervision by 
Leroy A. Lincoln, President of the 
Metropolitan and Philosophical 
View of Life Insurance by Frank 
L. Jones, Vice President of the 
Equitable Life. The second section 
deals with significant trends and 
problems affecting life imsurance 
costs. In this are lectures by Frank 
|. Travers, 2nd Vice President. 
Lincoln National on Life Insurance 
Company Investments; Significance 
Earnings by 
Adolph A. Rydgren, President, Con- 
tinental American; Some Problems 
of Life Insurance and Medical Se- 
lection from Past to Present by 
Donald B. Craigan, Medical Direc- 
tor, Aetna Life; Contemplated 
Changes in Mortality Tables. Re- 
serve Basis, Non-Forfeiture Values 
by Edward E. Rhodes, Vice Presi- 
dent, Mutual Benefit ; and Compara- 
tive Net Cost Factors in Ordinary, 
Group and Industrial Insurance by 
Valentine Howell, Vice President- 





Actuary, Prudential. 


BOOK REVIEWS 


The third section deals with sig- 
nificant trends of the development 
in distribution and public under- 
standing of life imsurance. hie 
articles in this group are as follows: 
Research in Life Insurance Distribu 
tion by M. Albert Linton, President, 
Provident Mutual Life; The Pres- 
ent and Future of Sales Research 
in Life Insurance by John Marshall 
Holcombe, Jr., Manager of Life In 
surance Sales Research Bureau; 
Comparative Services in the Dis- 
tribution of Ordinary, Industrial 
and Group Life Insurance by Paul 
I’, Clark, Vice President, John Han 
cock Mutual; Organization and 
Functions of the Agency and Mod- 
ern Life Insurance Distribution by 
Joseph H. Rees, General Agent, 
Penn Mutual Life and A New Era 
in Public Understanding of Life I[n- 
surance by Holgar J. Johnson, 
President, Institute of Life Insur- 
ance. 

For those interested in securing 
a copy of the above book, it is avail- 
able at the University of Pennsyl- 
vania Press, located at 3622 Locust 
Street, Philadelphia, Pa., and copie: 
are $2.00 each. 


"Insurance Settlement Agreements” 


IY THE November, 1942 and the 
March, 1943 issues of the Iowa 

aw Review, Orville F. Grahame, 
seomiuee Counsel for several Massa- 
chusetts insurance companies, ¢X- 
plores in detail insurance settlement 
agreements. He also substantiates 
his points with abundant court <e- 
cisions having a bearing in each 
case. For those interested 1n this 
phase of the business a copy of the 
article would be an excellent reicr- 
ence in case questionable points come 
up. 

Mr. Grahame had the article pub 
lished in booklet form at his own 
expense. He has advised us, how- 
ever, that the Iowa Law Review has 
available a limited number of copies 
which can be purchased for SV¢ 
each. For those who wish copie: it 
is suggested that communications 
regarding same be addressed to 7 
Iowa Law Review, Iowa City, Lowa. 
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< ee 
: POLICYHOLDERS 


HE rendering of labor or duty 
in behalf of a policyholder con- 
stitutes an act of Policyholder 
Service. The service may be good 
or bad. 
There are three things that a 
prospect wants to know before he 
becomes a policyholder : 


1. What the policy will do for 
him. 

2. The manner in which the 
Company guarantees to meet 
its future obligations. 


3. The cost. . 
A qualified agent representing a 
good Life Insurance Company 


transfers a prospect into a policy- 
holder. Henceforth, the service of 
the Home Office is of paramount 
importance. 

Someone has said—lIt takes one 
woman twenty years to make a man 
of her son and another woman only 
twenty minutes to make him a fool. 


Interest 


We are working definitely in the 
interest of good policyholder serv- 
ice when we take care that our let- 
ters from the Home Office to 
the agent and the policyholder re- 
flect sincerity, interest, clarity and 


ego recognition. Stilted, obsolete 
phrases, involved sentences, cold 


expressions and the reflection of a 
hard-boiled or suspicious attitude is 
a very positive way to promote 
inferior service. 

We must ever bear in mind that 
a policyholder, as long as he is able 
to pay, will do so providing he con- 
tinues to have a keen realization of 
the two fundamentals which induced 
him to become a policyholder in the 
first place, namely: 

1. Understanding what the 
policy will do for him. 

2. Understanding the manner 
in which the Company guar- 
antees to meet its future 
financial obligations. 


Illustrations 
Enclosures with the premium 
notices offer an opportunity to 


serve policyholders and thus pro- 
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mote persistency. Efforts to stress 
the value of life insurance and 
its relation to War Financing are 
especially appropriate at this time. 
Various companies are using the 
following ideas: 

Emphasizing — that 
have no war clause. 

Stressing the war clause when re- 
ceiving requests for loans and sur- 
renders. 

Urging the investment of new 
premium dollars as a direct means 
of striking a blow at inflation. 

Evaluating the importance of 
premium dollars in the war effort 
through the purchase of Govern- 
ment securities. 

Promoting the importance of in- 
surance in our economic system and 


old policies 


WOW! WHAT A SENSATION! 


"| had twelve bottles of whiskey in my 
cellar, and my wife told me to empty the 
contents of each and every bottle down the 
sink, or else—So, | said | would, and pro- 
ceeded with the unpleasant task. 

"| drew the cork from the first bottle, 
and poured the contents down the sink, 
with the exception of one glass, which | 
drank. 

"| extracted the cork from the second 
bottle and did likewise with the exception 
of one glass which | drank. 

"| then withdrew the cork from the third 
bottle and emptied the whiskey down the 
sink, with the exception of one glass, which 
| drank. 

"| pulled the cork from the fourth sink 
and poured the bottle down the glass which 
| drank. 

"| pulled the bottle from the cork of the 
next and drank the sink out of it and threw 
the rest down the glass. 

"| pulled the sink out of the next glass 
and poured the cork down the bottle and 
drank the glass. 

“| poured the next cork from my throat 
and pulled the sink down the bottle. 

"Then | corked the sink with the glass, 
bottled the drink, and drank the pour. 

"When | had everything empty, | steadied 
the house with one hand, counted the bottles, 
corks, and glasses, and sinks, with the other, 
which were 29. 

"To be sure, | counted them again, and 
when they came by | had 74, and as the 
house came by | counted them again, and 
| finally had all the houses and bottles and 
corks and glasses counted, except one house 
and one bottle, which | drank.” 

New World Life 





By A. W. TOMPKINS, 
Agency Vice President, 


State Farm Life Insurance Company 
x * * 


the necessity of preserving the 
American Way of Life. 
Promoting proper war time budg- 
eting by policyholders to include the 
retention of life insurance 1n view 
of its past record and companies’ 
investments in Government bonds. 
Placing emphasis upon the com- 
plimentary ‘roll that life imsurance 
fills, i.e., when you pay the premium 
on your policy, you not only con- 
tinue your protection for your loved 
ones and your savings for yourself, 
but you. also make more funds 
available for the successful prose- 
cution of the War and further, you 
aid in the effort to combat inflation. 


Contact Best 


Policyholder visitations by agents 
pay big dividends. ‘‘Policyholder 
Month” campaigns can be produc- 
tive of good results. The mere fact 
that everyone, everywhere in a com- 
pany is doing something at a special 
time has stimulating effect. True, 
every policyholder should be paid 
a visit by his agent at least once a 
year, but we know this does not 
occur. A campaign promoting vis- 
itation, with proper merchandising 
will not only build good will with 
policyholders, but result in increased 
new sales because of agency activity. 

Policyholder meetings is another 
medium of serving policyholders. 
This device is little used but can 
do much to cement relationships 
and insulate policyholders against 
lapsation. 

National magazine, local news- 
paper and radio advertising can ac- 
complish little it seems to me in 
comparison to the cost involved, in 
the matter of service to policyhold- 
ers. Direct mail advertising with 
proper follow-up by personal con- 
tact—telephone or face-to-face— 
is worthy of real consideration. 
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THE MOST COMPLETE, RELIABLE AND VALUABLE INFORMATION OBTAINABLE 


BEST’S LIFE INSURANCE REPORTS (Supplemented monthly with Best's Life 
Insurance News.) This book shows complete financial and underwriting 
information on all Life Insurance Companies, together with analysis of 
mortgages, real estate and other assets, history, efficiency of management, 
reputation and other valuable and interesting information for the insurance 
buyer, seller or student of life insurance. (Price $15.17, which includes an 


BEST’S LIFE INSURANCE NEWS—Published monthly since 1899, this magazine 
keeps you up to date on all vital subjects pertaining to life insurance—the 
business in general, the companies, policies, taxes, statements, sales helps, 


BEST’S WEEKLY LIFE BULLETINS—Placed on your desk every Monday morn- 
ing; they give you a comprehensive and concise review of all happenings 


BEST’S ILLUSTRATIONS—Showing net costs, cash values, premium rates 
and policy conditions, arranged for easy comparison of the benefits and 
rates of policies offered by Life Insurance Companies. (Price $3.09 postage 


BEST’S CHART OF RECOMMENDED LIFE INSURANCE COMPANIES—This 
work lists those companies, which, after careful analysis, receive Best's 
“recommendation.” Also gives the “high spots” of each company’s financial 
statement, arranged so as ito be understandable to the general public. This 
chart is widely used by agents in selling and the public in buying life insur- 


USED THROUGHOUT THE COUNTRY BY LEADING LIFE INSURANCE SALESMEN AND EX- 


WHY NOT EQUIP YOURSELF WITH THE “TOOLS” WHICH THESE MEN FIND IN- 


ALFRED M. BEST COMPANY 
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NEW YORK 7, N. Y. 
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uy IFE Insurance—Geared for 

b- Victory” will be the theme otf 
the wartime meeting of the National 
Association of Life Underwriters, 
to be held in Pittsburgh, September 
13-17, it is announced by Judd C. 
Benson, Union Central, Cincinnati, 
chairman of the Association’s con- 
vention program committee. It will 
be the 54th annual meeting of the 
Association, 

in planning this year’s meeting, 
Mr. Benson stated that his commit- 
tee will adhere strictly to the de- 
cision of the Association’s board of 
trustees to confine it to general and 
group sessions dealing with those 
problems of vital importance to the 
conduct of the business and which 
will increase the contribution now 
being made by the fieldmen toward 
winning the war. Particular em- 
phasis will be laid on such activities 
as the sale of war bonds by agents 
and the establishment of life under- 
writer service bureaus in army, navy 
and air force posts all over the 
country. 


Outline of Activities 


To comply with the board’s in- 
structions, streamlining of the 1943 
war council program has been neces- 
sary to allow for the greatest amount 
of work in the shortest time, Mr. 
Benson said. A skeleton outline of 
the major events is as follows: 

Monday, September 13—National 
Association board of trustees, all 
day session. Million Dollar Round 
Table, breakfast and all day session. 
Evening—dinner meeting, State As- 
sociation officers; meeting of the 
board of directors of the American 
College. 

Tuesday, September 14—National 
Council, all day ; evening—Women’s 
Quarter Million Dollar Round Table 
dinner; War Bond dinner, open to 
all delegates. 

\Vednesday, September 15— 
Opening general session, morning ; 
General Agents’ and Managers’ 
section and Women Underwriters’ 
section, afternoon; company busi- 
ness dinners, evening. 
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N.A.L.U. MEETING PLANS 


Thursday, September 16—Gen- 
eral session, morning; American 
Society, Chartered Lite Under- 


writer, luncheon; National Council, 
afternoon; Supervisors’ dinner, eve- 
ning. 

Kriday, September 17—General 
session, morning ; delegate luncheon, 
noon. 

Three nationally known speakers, 
Paul G. Hoffman, Paul F. Clark and 
Kdward L. Reiley—will address the 
54th annual meeting of the National 
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Underwriters 
in Pittsburgh next September, it is 
stated by Judd C. Benson of Cincin- 
nati, program chairman, in his first 


Association of Life 


announcement of those who will 
participate in the meeting. 

Mr. Hoffman is chairman of the 
Committee for Economic Develop- 
ment and also vice-chairman of the 
business Advisory Council, Depart- 
ment of Commerce, and president 
of the Studebaker Corporation oi 
South Bend, Indiana. Mr. Clark 1s 
vice-president and director of the 
John Hancock Mutual Lite Insur- 
ance Company and a past president 
of the National Association of Life 
Underwriters. Mr. Reiley is general 
agent for the Penn Mutual in Cleve- 
land, past president of the Philadel- 
phia Association of Life Underwrit- 
ers and of the Philadelphia Chapter, 
C.L.U. All three of these men will 
speak before the main sessions of 
the meeting and each will discuss a 
phase of the theme, “Life Insurance 
—Geared for Victory,’ according 
to Mr. Benson. 

Three more fieldmen who have 
outstanding records in_ personal 
production and life insurance agency 
management have been added to the 
program lineup of the 54th Annual 
Meeting, it is announced by Judd 
C. Benson of Cincinnati, program 
chairman. They aré John P. Cos- 
tello, C.L.U., outstanding personal 
producer tor the Southwestern Lite 
of Dallas and past president of the 
Dallas Association and newly elected 
president of the Texas State Asso- 
ciation; Woolf Guon, C.L.U., prom- 
inent manager and personal pro- 
ducer for the Metropolitan in 
Chicago, and Harold S. Parsons, 
million dollar producer for the Trav- 
elers in Los Angeles and life mem- 
ber of the Million Dollar Round 
Table. 

This latest announcement brings 
the number of participants on the 
main sessions to six, four of whom 
are identified with personal produc- 
tion or agency management, one ol 
whom is a company executive and 
another representing the field of 
business and industry. 
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UBJECT to attack by airplane 

and submarine, and exposed to 
the danger of mines, about 4,600 
men of the United States Merchant 
Marine were reported dead or miss- 
ing in the line of duty for the 20- 
month period, October 1941 to June 
1943, and presumably most of these 
men were drowned. Yet large as the 
number is, more than twice as many 
persons were accidentally drowned 
in the ordinary pursuits of civilian 
life during the same period in the 
United States, according to the 
statisticians of the Metropolitan Life 
Insurance Company. Drownings, in 
ordinary pursuits during 1942 alone, 
cost the nation around 7,000 lives. 


Exposure Differs 


While the number of drownings 
in the Merchant Marine and the gen- 
eral population are not directly com- 
parable, in view of the great dispar- 
ity in the numbers of persons 
exposed to risk at sea and on land, 
respectively, the figures do illustrate 


DROWNING FATALITIES 


the magnitude of the loss of life 
from drowning in this country year 
aiter year. Merchant seamen face 
the extreme hazards of war—civilian 
drownings are for the most part the 
result of lamentable carelessness. 


Young Men and Boys Highest 
Death Tolls 


Figures compiled by the statis- 
ticians indicate that a very large 
proportion of the drownings in the 
United States occur among young 
men and boys on pleasure bent— 
swimming, boating, or just playing 
around in the water. The peak of 
drownings is usually reached in July 
and numbers around 1,400 deaths. 
May, June, and August are also bad 
months, say the statisticians, with 
death tolls of around 1,000 persons 
each. Late spring and early summer 
drownings are connected, to a large 
degree, with fishing and boating. As 
the summer comes on, swimming 
and bathing accidents swell the num- 
bers. 








In Canada about 2,500 persons 
were accidentally drowned between 
September 1939, when that country 
entered into the war, and the end of 


1942. 
Common Sense 


It is generally agreed by satety 
leaders that most drownings could 
be avoided if everyone would learn 
how to swim reasonably well and 
how to conduct himself while boat- 
ing and around the water. The 
American Red Cross, in cooperation 
with the Army and Navy, has ex- 
tended its water safety program ior 
men in the services. Special training 
courses have been devised also for 
potential inductees. Instruction in 
swimming and regarding suitable de- 
portment in case of an emergency 
in the water is offered in most com- 
munities throughout the year. 
“Learn to Swim” and “Swim to 
Live” and similar campaigns deserve 
the interest and cooperation of all 
parents. 
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S OF July 12th, the United 

States had been at war against 
the Axis for exactly the same period 
as that of the Country’s participation 
in the first World War—19 months 
and 5 days. 

Noting the coincidence of the 
dates, Dr. Louis I. Dublin, Third 
Vice-President and Statistician of 
the Metropolitan Life Insurance 
Company, has made a comparison of 
United States casualties in the two 
wars. Finding that our current 
losses in action have been about half 
of those of 1917-18, Dr. Dublin 
echoes the past warnings of Army 
and Navy heads to say: “We must 
be prepared for far greater losses 
than we have yet sustained. The 
price of victory is to be gauged by 
our losses in the short period of in- 
tensive fighting during the first 
World War—the 4% months pre- 
ceding the armistice. In that period 
more than 90 per cent of our battle 
deaths occurred.” 


Half Those of Last War 


Dr. Dublin reported that in the 
first World War a total of 52,692 
soldiers, sailors, and marines were 
killed in action or died of wounds. 
Since Pearl Harbor our known 
losses have been about 17,000, he 
said, and he estimated that the dead 
among the large numbers reported 
missing will probably swell that fig- 
ure to 25,000—possibly to 30,000. 
“Thus our current losses in action 
are in the neighborhood of half of 
those during 1917-1918,” he com- 
mented. 


Navy Losses Higher 


In the first World War, Dr. 
Dublin pointed out, the Army bore 
the brunt of action, and over 95 per 
cent of those killed were soldiers, 
with the losses among marines ac- 
counting for the great part of the 
rest. Battle losses among sailors in 
the last war numbered only a few 
hundred. “Our losses in this war 
have followed an entirely different 
pattern thus far,” he said. “The 
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Navy has lost just about as many 
men as the Army. Thus, while our 
Army losses to date have been only 
¥% to % of those in 1917-1918, 
our total Navy losses in the present 
war have been over four times as 
many as 1n the earlier one.” 

About 48,000 of our 52,000 bat- 
tle deaths in the first war occurred 
in the 4% months preceding the 
Armistice, according to Dr. Dublin, 
the losses in October 1918 alone— 
18,589—having been greater than 
those already suffered by the Army 
alone in the present war. ‘‘We can- 
not foresee how long this war will 
last,’ he added, “nor how great a 
price in American lives it will cost, 
but these grim figures for the active 
period of the first World War, as 
well as the scale of casualties on sev- 
eral battlefronts of the present war, 
suggest what we must be prepared 
to expect.”’ 


Dead to Wounded 


Dr. Dublin called attention to a 
marked difference in the ratio of 
United States dead to our wounded 
in the two wars. Twenty-five years 
ago, he said, there was one death to 
every 4% wounded, while in the 
present struggle, the deaths have 
about equalled the number of 
wounded. In fact, among sailors, 
three to four times as many have 
been lost in action as have been re- 
ported wounded. He explained the 
reasons for this unusual situation, as 
follows: In the case of sailors, a 
large proportion of the losses have 
been due to drownings. Yet soldiers 
as well as sailors have been exposed 


A slender young private, obviously a 
newcomer to the armed ranks, lounged 
against the guardhouse, puffing nonchalantly 
on a cigarette. A captain passed by stared 
at him incredulously. "Can't you see that 
sign ten feet in front of your eyes," cried 
the captain, “which distinctly says ‘no 
smoking?" 

The soldier regarded him sadly. ‘'Cap- 
tain,” he said, “if | could read that sign, I'd 
be in the Navy now." 


Bankers Life (Neb.) 


to the much deadlier weapons and 
explosives of the present war. Con- 
sequently, the probability that a 
wound will be immediately fatal is 
now greater than 25 years ago. ven 
the wounds that are not immediately 
fatal tend to be much more serious. 
In spite of this fact, the proportion 
of recoveries has been much higher 
in this war than in the last one. Not 
only has military surgery made great 
advances, but the general use of 
blood plasma has reduced mortalities 
due to shock, and the new sulfa 
drugs have reduced deaths from in- 
fection. Excellent organization of 
medical services in the field has like- 
wise been a factor in this great 
achievement. 


Disease Rate Lower 


With reference to diseases and 
non-battle injuries, Dr. Dublin 
pointed out that the armed services 
have had an extraordinarily fine rec- 
ord thus far in the present war. In 
the first World War, up to the 
Armistice, slightly over 50,000 
American soldiers and sailors died 
from disease, and over 7,000 from 
non-battle injuries. Deaths from dis- 
ease alone were about as numerous 
as from battle wounds, and in the 
months immediately following the 
Armistice many more thousands died 
chiefly from influenza, which then 
was sweeping through the world. No 
detailed figures are as yet available 
for the present war, Dr. Dublin 
said, but he pointed out that despite 
the much larger size of our forces 
in this war, indications are that the 
total deaths from disease since Pearl 
Harbor are approximately only % 
as many as occurred among Amer- 
ican soldiers and sailors between 
April 1917 and the 1918 Armistice. 
“The actual number of deaths from 
non-battle injury has been some- 
what greater in the present war,” he 
commented, “but the death rate from 
such injuries has been appreciably 
reduced. This is a_ remarkable 
achievement in view of the high de- 
gree of mechanization of our présent 
armed forces.” 
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ay - As - You - Go 
TAX SERVICE 


ONE VOLUME © LOOSE LEAF 





For everyone concerned with payrolls and payroll handling under the "pay- 
as-you-go" provisions of the new Current Tax Payment Act, the ins-and-outs 
of the new law are made readily available in a popular low-priced CCH 
"Pay-As-You-Go Tax Service." It is especially designed to give those inter- 
ested only in the "mechanics" of the new law the practical, procedural facts 
and data they want; to lighten the burden of "the tax man" and the tax de- 
partment by aiding the “payroll man" and the payroll department to function 
soundly and effectively, ‘on their own." 

This Service is not for the federal tax specialist, the man concerned primarily 
with the technical tax aspects of the new law. (The famous CCH Standard 
Federal Tax and Federal Tax Guide Services continue as the accepted re- 
porters on federal taxation and as such fully cover the Current Tax Payment 
Act.) Instead here is a Service specifically for those whose one an only 
interest is almost solely in the “bookkeeping” or "payroll" angles of the new 
law. 


For example, features of the CCH PAY-AS-YOU-GO TAX 
SERVICE include: 


—understandable plain English explanations of the basic “pay-as-you-go” law and regu- 
lations and their application in the payroll department 


—quick-reading charts and tables that say “Here it is!"' to "pay-as-you-go" tax questions 
in payroll work 
—essential, important forms, as released by the administrative authorities 


—specific facts and information concerning the correct practice and procedure in the 
use of estimated and final returns under the pay-as-you-go tax law 


—essential full texts of pertinent law provisions and official regulations 


—a handy 6 x 9 book of some 80 pages containing the full text of the law, together with 
cleancut comments and explanations, is included as an “extra” without additional 


charge. 


With Supplemental Loose Leaf Reports of New Developments 


WRITE FOR DETAILS 


ComMMERCE) CLEARING; HOUSE; ING. 
PUBLISHERS OF LOOSE LEAF LAW REPORTING SERVICES 
NEW YORK CHICAGO WASHINGTON 
EMPIRE STATE BUILDING 214 N. MICHIGAN AVE. MUNSEY BUILDING 
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Liability of Insurer Under Double In- 
demnity Clause for Accidental Death 
Contributed to by Disease 


HE double indemnity provision 

of the insured’s life insurance 
policy became payable upon receipt 
of due proof of death as a result di- 
rectly and independently of all other 
causes, of bodily injuries, effected 
solely through external, violent and 
accidental means—provided, how- 
ever, that no accidental benefits 
should be paid if the death of in- 
sured resulted directly or indirectly 
from bodily or mental infirmity or 
disease in any form. 

The insured was incarcerated in 
the Salt Lake City jail for some of- 
fense. There was testimony that he 
was a frail man and had been ill at 
home for about three days prior to 
his incarceration in the city jail. 
When he was locked in the city jail 
he appeared ill and weak. Another 
inmate found the insured lying on 
his back on the floor of his cell with 
his head close to the toilet. He was 
bleeding profusely, the blood seem- 
ing to come from the back of his 
head. The city physician, who at- 
tended the insured, stated the cause 
of death in the death certificate to 
be basal skull fracture due to fall 
while in an epileptic attack. A post 
mortem revealed that the cause of 
his death was a basal skull fracture 
and that he had been suffering from 
chronic alcoholic gastritis, atrophic 
cirrhosis of the liver, and a diseased 
condition of the brain which could 
have been due to chronic alcoholism. 
The city physician testified that he 
had arrived at his conclusion that 
the basal skull fracture was due to 
a iall while in an epileptic attack 
from a history of the patient ob- 
tained from persons in the jail. 
There is no pathology to epilepsy 
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By O. D. Brundidge of Chrestman, Brundidge, 
Fountain, Elliott & Bateman, Dallas, Texas. 


not know 
suffered an 


therefore he 


and did 
whether the insured 
epileptic attack or not. 
The insurance company denied 
liability on the ground that the death 
was caused or contributed to by dis- 
ease. The Utah Supreme Court, on 
January 25, 1943, held: (1) For 
purposes of construing accidental 
death benefits the policy could be 
construed as insurance against risk 
by accidents—an accident policy; 
(2) the insurance company has the 
burden of proving that death was 
caused by exceptions to the risk in- 
sured against and contained in the 
policy ; (3) that outside of “suicide” 
which negatives “accidental means”’ 
the other causes exempting the 1n- 
surer from payment of the acciden- 
tal death benefit contained in the 


proviso clause are exceptions which 
free the insurer from liability for 
which he contracted ; (4) the burden 
of proving that the fall which caused 
the fracture resulted from a bodily 
or mental infirmity or disease was 
that 


therefore on the insurer; (5) 








the fact burden was not met, hence, 
the verdict of the jury in favor of 
the beneficiary must stand. Griffin 
vs. Prudential Insurance Company, 
133 Pacific (2d) 333, 144 A.L.R. 
1402. 


Is the Mutual Assessment Insurance 

Company a Life Insurance Company 

Within the Purview of Section 201 (a), 
202 (b) of Title 26, United States 


Code? 


HE General Life Insurance Com- 

pany is a corporation under the 
laws of the State of Texas writing 
policies for the payment of benefits 
in case of sickness, physical dis- 
ability, accident or death. The cor- 
poration was without capital stock 
and its articles of incorporation pro- 
vided that it would be conducted for 
the benefit of its members and not 
for profit. Its principal business was 
writing a life insurance policy in 
amounts not to exceed $1,000.00. It 
issued some combined life, health 
and accident policies which said poli- 
cies constituted a small portion of 
the tax payer’s business. The com- 
pany operated on the assessment 
plan and made stipulated assess- 
ments at regular intervals and had 
the right to make additional assess- 
ments if needed. 

In 1939 the legislature of Texas 
enacted statutes requiring assess- 
ments be divided into at least two 
funds, one known as a mortuary 
fund from which claims under poli- 
cies were to be paid and, to a lim- 
ited extent, the cost of defending 
contested claim. The other fund was 
the expense fund from which ex- 
penses were to be paid. 

The Board of Insurance Commis- 
sioners have promulgated rules and 
regulations, under statutory author- 
ity, requiring each assessment com- 

(Continued on the next page) 
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The fortress of Europe is about to re- 
ceive the acid test applied by our mighty 
Allied Forces, The zero hour is at hand. 
Where shall we strike—when shall we 
invade? Leave this to the minds of the 
Strategists—surely they have extensive 
careful plans. 


Ours should be the role of ‘‘Wachful 
Waiting.’’ But, why wait while watch- 
ing? Everyone knows invasion means 
more of everything needed to carry on 
an offensive war. 


While watching for the flash “SINVA- 
SION’’ to come let us here at home push 
on with ‘‘full steam ahead,’’ and as our 
sacrifices increase gird ourselves... be 
willing to pay the price of success and 
its reward... the ,.ory of V-Day. 
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Legal Spotlight—Continued 

pany to adopt by-laws providing 
that 60 per cent of all assessments 
of fees to be placed in the mortuary 
fund, which was to be used only to 
pay policy claims and expenses inci- 
dent to the defense, settlement or 
payment of contested policy claims. 
The plaintiff adopted the requisite 
by-laws and had never made an ad- 
ditional assessment and had never 
failed to pay the face amount of any 
valid policy claim. 

The Commissioner of Internal 
Revenue, defendant in this case, 
contended that the company was not 
a life insurance company under Sec- 
tions 201 (a) and 201 (b) of the In- 
ternal Revenue Code, that the mor- 
tuary fund is not a true insurance 
reserve fund, and that the company 
is, therefore, taxable upon accre- 
tions to this mortuary fund; that the 
mortuary fund is not a true insur- 
ance reserve fund as defined by Reg- 
ulations No. 94, Article 201 (a)—1, 
promulgated by the Treasury De- 
partment. 

The United States Circuit Court 
of Appeals for the Fifth Circuit in 
Cause No. 10628, July 8, 1943, held: 

The Commissioner of Internal 
Revenue is not concerned with the 
adequacy or inadequacy of the re- 
serve, but he is interested in its 1n- 
violability, and if it can be violated 
by the company and used for its own 
purposes it should be treated as in- 
come of the company. On the other 
hand, if it is irrevocably dedicated 
for the use and protection of the 
policy holders, it is not income of the 
company. 

It would seem that if the mortu- 
ary fund here under consideration is 
exclusively and irrevocably dedi- 
cated to the use and benefit of the 
policy holders it should be within 
the purview of the established policy 
of Congress not to tax it as income 
to the insurance companies but as 
an investment-in-security by the 
policy holders. 

The Court said: “It is hardly con- 
ceivably that the policy of Congress 
was to exempt large, old line, fixed- 
premium life insurance companies, 
with its risks variedly spread over 
wide areas, and which had large re- 
serves maintained by interest earn- 
ings, from taxation of premium in- 
come and to deny the benefit of the 
exemption to younger, smaller, and 
weaker life insurance companies, 
with their risks largely localized, and 


which had not yet built up a reserve 
sufficiently large for the investment 
income to maintain the reserve in 
the event of serious local epidemics 
or disasters. To so hold would be to 
attribute to Congress a misdirected 
discrimination in favor of the strong 
over the weak. To give effect to 
Treasury Department Regulation 
No. 942, as construed and applied 
by the Commissioner, would tend to 
deny the benefits of the exemption 
to the companies that need it most. 
It is not thought that this was the 
intention of Congress.” General Life 
Insurance Company vs. Commis- 
sioner of Internal Revenue, 143 Fed- 
eral (2d) p. —. 


<9 by Insurer of Post-dated 
Check in Payment of Lapsed Premium 
Does Not Estop Insurer or Waive 


Lapse of Policy When Such Is Not 
Paid on Presentation. 


N February 6, 1940, insured 

wrote the company requesting 
a thirty days’ extension for the pay- 
ment of the premium due on Jan- 
uary 12, 1940. Insurer replied on 
February 13, informing the insured 
the policy had lapsed for failure to 
pay the premium and suggesting that 
he apply for reinstatement of the 
policy. On February 24, insured en- 
closed the executed application for 
reinstatement with check for $4.10 
post-dated March 20, 1940, with let- 
ter requesting insurer to hold until 
that date. 

The company acknowledged re- 
ceipt of the check and stated it 
would be held in trust pending con- 
sideration and final disposal of the 
application for reinstatement. On 
March 21, the appellee approved the 
application for reinstatement, en- 
dorsed the check and deposited it in 
a Denver Bank, and mailed the 1n- 
sured a conditional receipt, which 
stated that if remittance was made 
by check and same was not paid in 
cash when due or presented for pay- 
ment, the receipt should automati- 
cally become null and void. ‘The 
check was refused by the bank tor 
lack of funds. On April 10 the ap- 
pellee wrote the insured that check 
had been dishonored and the policy 
had lapsed and suggested he make 
another application for  reinstate- 
ment. On April 27 the insured died 
without the premium having been 
paid. 

(Continued on page 51) 
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The Review, a number of the 

United States life offices are 
changing the bases on which their 
valuation reserves are calculated, re- 
ducing the rate of interest in view 
of much decreased yields on new in- 
vestments, coupled with the un- 
promising appearance of the future 
in this respect. The Metropolitan 
life is said to have been one of 
the first to adopt this course. The 
Prudential (U.S.A.) took the step 
in November ; other companies were 
expected to follow suit and in all 
probability by now that expectation 
has been fulfilled. The Prudential 
is reported to have reduced its valu- 
ation rate from 344% to 2%%, 
this resulting in an increase in 
premiums—on new business only, 
of course—all over by about 8 per 
cent. 

This increase in premiums, as we 
understand it, is a natural and neces- 
sary consequence of the alteration 
in the valuation basis, premiums, 
interest rate, and surrender values 
being all tied together by legislation. 
In our own country no such cohesion 
exists. A life office can, and not 
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RECRUITING PROBLEM? 
General Agents today need all the help a Home 


SO WE ANNOUNCE 


the publication of a new visual presentation plan 
for selling our popular forms of insurance 


Prepared from actual selling experience with a 
complete text for 
Agents’ use in making presentation. 


Designed with special care to help General Agents 
of the Lafayette Life get new men under produc- 
tion with a minimum of time, travel and expense. 


INSURANCE COMPANY 
RANDALL G. YEAGER 


Superintendent of Agencies 
Lafayette Life Building 
LAFAYETTE, INDIANA 


General Agency development in Illinois, Indiana, lowa, 
Michigan, Missouri, Nebraska, Ohio and Tennessee 


PREMIUMS AND RESERVES 


From "The Review" London 


infrequently does, reduce its valua- 
tion rate of interest without making 
any alteration in its premiums what- 
ever. How, then, is equity as be- 
tween the various “generations” and 
classes of policyholders preserved? 
From time to time actuaries have 
made investigations into this prob- 
lem, and in the light of their dis- 
coveries it seems that the answer 
to the question may very fairly be 
said to be that very often, if not 
nowadays generally, it isn’t! 


That is to say, equity as between 
various generations and classes of 
policyholders is not regarded in 
Britain, at all events by British life 
offices and actuaries, as of any great 
importance. It would seem that it 
would be fair to put that rather 
more strongly and to say that it is 
regarded as an impossible ideal, for 
which it would be waste of effort 
to strive. The business, British 
actuaries have always insisted, must 


be conducted “on broad lines,” rough 
justice on broad lines, as between 
various classes of policyholders and 
various generations of policyholders, 
being all that can be, or, indeed, 
should be, expected. 

So in Britain actuaries have at 
times found that new policies were 
not earning the bonuses they were 
receiving, and if that tendency away 
from the hypothetical normality, 
which presumably underlies every 
premium charge, valuation base, and 
bonus. declaration, were carried 
further it might result in new non- 
profit policies not paying their way, 
one generation being carried by its 
predecessors, or all being carried to 
some extent on the shoulders of with- 
profit policyholders: just as it did 
very probably happen in some offices 
in the past that with-profit insurances 
were carried to some extent on the 
shoulders of their non-participating 


brethren. 
(Continued on the next page} 
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Premiums and Reserves—Continued 


This last does not mean, of course, 
that with-profit rates were not large 
enough to cover the risks under- 
taken by the companies, though non- 
profit premiums were. What it 
means is that the non-profit pre- 
miums for some years may have 
been so much larger than was neces- 
sary to provide a margin of safety, 
and profit, above the basic cost of 
insurance, that non-profit policy- 
holders were contributing more than 
a fair share towards the surplus, 
which in the main found its way 
into the pockets of with-profit policy- 
holders or their representatives in 
the form of bonus. 

Examination of non-participation 
premium scales over the last twenty 
years should provide some interest- 
ing food for thought in this con- 
nection. It will be seen that until 
about 1927 non-participating pre- 
miums were comparatively high. At 
or about that date, however, very 
large reductions began to be made. 
There followed something like an 
orgy of rate-cutting over the next 
few years and about a decade later 
revisions, in many cases mure even 


drastic, in the opposite direction be- 
came the order of the day. All this 
time with-profit rates remained un- 
changed and bonuses were being dis- 
tributed on very generous scales. 

If these two pictures are con- 
trasted, the system followed in the 
United States of America, somewhat 
rigid and “rule of thumb,” being 
brought into comparison with the 
much more “elastic” system in oper- 
ation in Britain, there emerges 
surely a contrast of ideals, Ameri- 
can offices aiming apparently at 
closer approximation to each policy, 
or class, or generation of policy- 
holder paying for itself and receiv- 
ing exact value for its money, 
whereas in Britain the direction of 
the business on the whole proceeds 
on different lines. 

It does not follow that either 
system is better than the other. It 
may very well be that each, having 
developed out of conditions holding 
in the country of its origin, is best 
suited to those conditions; or it 
may be, and this seems much more 
probable, that each system is more 
or less suitable according to con- 
ditions in which from time to time 
it operates. Thus, at times the 


American system might seem more 
suitable for Britain, while at other 
times in America they might be glad 
of the elasticity we enjoy here. To 
change from the one to the other 
to suit altering conditions, however, 
is not possible. 

A contrast and reflection on these 
lines may perhaps seem somewha' 
pointless. It only scratches the sur 
face of a big subject, which provides 
plenty of room for deeper explora 
tion. One is apt, however, to over 
look the fact that new generations 
are growing up in life offices’ staffs, 
just as they are growing up in the 
ranks of their policyholders, and 
these new generations have not lived 
through the same experiences as 
their elders; they have no recol 
lection of changes, many of which 
have occurred within the past 40 
years, and may too readily assume 
that there is only one way of con 
ducting life insurance. In point ot 
fact there must be many ways, some 
of which have not been tried. It 
would not be surprising if, out ot 
the present world upheaval, there 
emerged changes of a radical nature. 
For that, however, one can only 
“wait and see.” 
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Our Q-V-S Compensation Plan for Managers 
and Field Underwriters has many good points 


_ Example: Performance Bonus that is sharply 
stepped-up by increase in Net New business 
and by length of service with the Company. 
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East 


Connecticut 
Maine 
Massachusetts 
New Hampshire 
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New York 
Pennsylvania 
Rhode Island 


Vermont 


HOME OFFICE 
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The States In Which It Operates Indicate Its Character: 
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Illinois 
Indiana 
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Michigan 
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North Dakota 
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Washington 
Wisconsin 








Write for brochure—to W. V. Woollen, 
Agency Vice President 


THE CAPITOL LIFE INSURANCE CO. 


HOME OFFICE — DENVER, COLORADO 


DISTRICT AGENCY QUALIFICATIONS MAY OBTAIN 
FULL PARTICULARS BY ADDRESSING THE AGENCY 
DEPARTMENT 
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ACCIDENT AND HEALTH 
BILL PASSED 


OVERNOR- BRICKER of 

Ohio recently signed House 
Hill 289 to permit the examination 
and licensing of agents and solicitors 
ior the sale of accident and health 
insurance only. Under the Ohio 
law as it has heretofore existed, it 
was necessary for those desiring to 
sell health and accident insurance in 
a casualty company to submit to an 
examination in and to secure a 
license to sell all casualty and surety 


lines even though they did not in-. 


tend to sell anything except accident 
and health, and even though the 
company in which they intended to 
write was authorized to sell nothing 
but accident and health. Under the 
new bill the superintendent is re- 
quired to give an examination on 
health and accident insurance only 
when it is requested. Those wishing 
to sell all casualty and surety lines 
may still be licensed just as in the 
past. Life companies may also here- 
after have their agents licensed for 
health and accident only if they so 
desire. 

The enactment of this bill was a 
distinct triumph for the Ohio As- 
sociation of Accident and Health 
Underwriters and its constituent 
local associations and for the Health 


BEST'S A. & H. BUYERS' GUIDE 





EST’S Accident and Health 

Buyers’ Guide, 1943 book edition, 
published last month, presents in 
completely revised and easily under- 
standable form (1) a complete two- 
year comparative summary of the 
financial figures of all companies 
writing personal accident and health, 
as well as (2) their policyholders’ 
ratings, (3) list of states where li- 
censed, (4) classes of accident and 
health business written by each com- 
pany, (5) complete analysis of more 
than 500 competing policies, and (6) 
analysis of all hospitalization con- 
tracts. 

The most up-to-date policy form 
of each company is reviewed. Every 
important clause of every contract 
analyzed is indicated. All “war 
clauses” are listed, of which seven- 
teen major variations were found. 
Premium rates are given for the first 
four classifications. 

The underlying plan for the 
Guide is to provide in one pocket 
size booklet all of the essential in- 
formation on accident and health 
companies and their commercial con- 
tracts. The text is so simplified and 
complete that it becomes instantly 
and equally valuable either to the 
new accident and health agent, the 
long trained man or the individual 
insurance buyer. The 1943 Guide is 
4” x8", no line of type more than 
5” or 6” long and is so arranged 
that all data is quickly available and 





ACCIDENT AND HEALTH 
GAINS 


HE Continental Casualty Com- 

pany, Chicago, Illinois, reports 
a net increase of more than $595,000 
in accident and health premiums 
during the first five months of 1943. 
The announcement was made_ by 
Vice President J. M. Smith, in 
charge of the accident and health 
department. In addition, the an- 
nouncement states that there was a 
substantial over all increase in total 
premiums written by the company 
up to June I, in spite of the fact that 
a considerable decrease in liability 
and surety premiums had been an- 
ticipated. In 1942 total accident and 
health premiums written were $10,- 
733,000, or approximately 35% of 
the company’s total premium vol- 
ume. 


x * * 


MEDICAL CARE PLANS 


ELOW we present the Decem- 

ber 31, 1942, principal figures of 
four Medical Care Plans licensed 
in the State of New York. Medical 
care has been the subject of con- 
siderable discussion, especially since 
the presentation to Congress of pro- 
posals for broadening of social se- 
curity. The four plans listed here 
operate exclusively in the State of 


and Accident Underwriters Con- understood. The cost of the Guide is New York where they received con- 
ference $2.56 per copy. siderable impetus during the admin- 
, | - Gai 

ony 

Loss 

Total Ciel . Sub- :, mg: a St 

dmittes Tot: Ne Subscripti Casl aims xpenses scriptions .osses xp. In- ~&L. 

. — Lisbitities om aes Susomee Paid Paid Earned Incurred curred Items) 

Community Medical p " 

Care Inc. ........ 40,052 3,377. 36,675 7,072 47,072 1,329 5,687 6,414 3,029 6,707 -3,325 

Group Health Co- - 55 

candies Inc. ... 10,962 5,073 5,889 12,168 50,499 10,656 34,768 12,431 11,439 35,247 -34,255 

Medical Expense . , P " 7 

Fund of NY. - 6,491 2,822 3,669 5,905 9.787 2,419 8,615 6,095 3,185 2,235 674 
Western New York 

Medical Plan .... 35,172 24,341 10,831 80,398 80,742 51,924 11,230 78,103 53,802 12,132 11,923 
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(Unless otherwise stated, 
stocks at 


values, 





** Association 


FINANCIAL FIGURES JUNE 30, 


bonds in good standing are carried on the amortized basis, 
’* Values) 


(000 OMITTED) 


1943, STATEMENTS 


bonds 


in default or not adequately secured 





at approximate ma: 








Total Admitted Ne Surplus Ne Renewal Total Total Dis- 
Assets Reserve Capital Special Funds Premiums Premiums Income bursemen 
Amalgamated L. & H. (II1.) = li inci $200 £$351 eee $48 $2 
ns ae CD i cceoscceo 2 08=£@9““°“<©“©©09808 =i (“‘i‘iéi«t ww 500 — 237 $1,501 3,412 2 
Bemeemens Biem’s (BEO.) .cccccecs jj. jij. cv0evese ge. eesees -_ t=.» ‘an oss tee ses wes ve 
CC ccecccceeceees  4- ..peeeen oo sieseees o  .\S6enn8 ~-gibetiiis 35 2,341 4,0 2,4 
Confederation (Can.) .......... *153,942 *$127,93 300 *fg6,827 *1,365 *7,222 *15,013 *9 
Continental Ro td —— ~~;  i#ii wei VE OOtl!lhlUOOhUlClC I UCUCc( kl eC Ul Er ee Se 
Tt (ME wocscescccees j- qj 66006 j j- |. seeese S78 8 ——_—_s ce weeee 1,006 3,351 6,026 2. 
Equitable Life lowa) La Oe ee es 
Equitable Life SS 4A *3 056,526 ..a eT 060L—tsétn ww *191,910 3,529 126,194 258,082 151,! 
Expressmen’s Mutual (N. Y.) 11,360 [345 @£&3 ji -|~_= eeccess 5 @8=<=——i«éw@wjwe gs k373 620 A 
Great-West Life (Can.) ........ ee 6h ee [25 @£8=— ts tw we tes *1,496 8,022 *16,237 10 
Great Northwest (Wash. ‘sauce 1,844 1,267 116 284 13 13 243 
Golden State Mutual (Cal.) .... 1,031 560 Peace 387 d32 hi33 402 
Home Friendly ise.) RD a =~ ee eee ee pews st ws .: 
Home State (Okla.) ........... 3.010 2,422 102 b338 23 i467 577 
Hoosier Farm —. <ieeeeses 608 —— = =——«é«s in 61 36 113 194 
Independent Life (B0d.) ....... | § j§§ esses |  _— eeseses 3600 @4 ——_—_s neces e152 d19 180) | 
Jefferson National (Ind.) ...... *1,359 *419 200 *fg628 64 184 323 2 
rn rr’ [ie «i .ccceoe 2 206=606UlC(i«‘ OOO ULUCUC~C OW a  w--<-—<oe @ 4  ¢eeess - sees saeees tee 
Liberty Life (8S. C.) .......00.. 15,739 13,198 500 fg1,173 118 12,718 3,197 1,9 
Manufacturers (Can.) .......... 231.995 = i eeeeecs 1,500 cashes 3, 589 9,609 22,150 11 
Massachusetts Mutual ......... *841,962 *600,77 cee D.oseees 3, 586 31,723 68,048 43, 
Mutual Benefi ei wee 60h (<kélll ke UC UC (‘al ULUC“Ct‘“‘i‘ OC eLULULUlUlUCUCUCULULULULUCUCUCUC EO LULUUUUC NTO oe. 
Uh: (1G: 6060 060LUllClCtstéi‘i me UCUC~C~COULUCUCUC“‘(‘(‘(i<‘(<‘i‘é @“OSUCUCUCUUOUOUOC CORRS : wees te ees ts .: 
National Guardian (Wisc. ) 15,141 ——— &#&8& _ gegen 513 13 706 1,201 = 
National Life ih. s-66005600 238,940 = =  —§ waeses Dixeasee oo qi -s@aes 2,902 10,471 22,239 13 
National Old Line 32 *1,591 1,115 227 *319 21 105 16! : 
Northwestern National (Minn.) . 97,994 74,498 1,650 m6,093 719 5,938 10,106 5 
Old Republic Credit (Tl) .... 1,137 475 200 b199 268 23 4 
Peoples Life (Imd.) ........... 13,022 10,623 300 b934 115 
Pe. -ccccpusgauseees 776 24 150 —_ i  @@66Re 8 60 
en ee ee ee ks 060UClUlUlUlUlCCCOO0U0U0UCOCtC—~—«C«C NV S5G +; jé- + i eescsee jg. .. eeesse jj. j§ eeee88 jj§.; += = eeeee8 see 
i a ae 6 6UlUlUldldldldld6d6lU ee lULUlUlC~CéC ee ULUC~C~C~C—éCéC LUC UCSB 0L0U6U6UC~C«C Oe L0LULULULUlUlt‘“‘é‘é OO ese 
Reserve Loan Life (Texas) 12.675 11,004 200 453 112 628 1,433 1, 
Rockford Life (TIL) ........... 4,146 3,475 200 b367 55 198 392 27 
tt en Me acocccucoenes 8.437 4,302 300 pnoen2 332 918 1,721 & 
South 2 Cen. « scccogens 917 90 100 g38 10 22 -— 
Volunteer State (Tenn.) ....... #99 449 *27,017 625 b1,111 199 1,285 2,395 ] ; 
Western Mutual (N. D.) ...... 958 —— pain ae 19 40 128 214 : 
Western Reserve (Texas) ....... 9 355 1,866 150 b150 64 235 400 
Total Paid Net Invest- Ord. Ins. f Ord. Ins. Ind. Ins. Ind. Ins 
Policyholders ment Income Written in Force Written in Fx 
Amalgamated L. & H. (Tl) ..... Beil a a it 
Pe CED .cacccssscosce tax -  _@g °°} } @@eeee $8,402 S136.568 j= i ieeesss jg. = eveses 
TA, eee ees  - & #&;+# #§©mceeee #  osthen0 jg. $.# @e@pee 13,204 165,711 seeeee 2 20d~C—C CWC 
Te Pe CD scosesecoecceces _— i. @ }5=§=«=«=«=—_ _ er—“‘—t™ésSC mewn 7,617 _———s é=  £#«; § e¢eeee qo 4 e@eeees 
Confederation (Can.) ............. *6 006 *2.760 32,429 ne. ©= “Siudee g-  ~“Shaans 
Continental hetesie am EE, ete ll ttsC A ee man 8,376 ——- @  j ¢e¢ee« 
2? 2 Ce necesceéesseces 1443 | — |. @00 j. j. = = —§ «eee.0. 19,817 272,496 = =  — weeses 
CTD ME «nhesnsanenn jo 8 jj. i -*6ymeeme oo. |. @6meee  j- # —-esme 23,656 ———— +. = #  e¢ee0e jo ## |. £4a©eeceee 
Equitable Life (N. Y.) .......... 100,386 *46.153 916,152 i 
Expressmen’s Mutual (N. Y.) a: a ere 761 ee 
sreat-West Life (Can.) .......... “5291 +x +j+=e# + ;|i ©8048 $= + -__ eeeess #41 800 677,664 ree ae ate 
Great Northwest (Was ch.) cseeeeee 34 47 odes vaca 
Golden State Mutual (Cal.) .....  §| w Qh = weeee. 1,099 13 968 $1,218 $6.64 
DCTP, cabeccnuccune jj. j- e66en oj «sens qo.  *eeens 8.112 oe 
Home State (Okla.) .............. 52 1,755 12,442 4.640 98 
Hoosier Farm Bureau ............ 9 1,838 15,464 1,838 15.464 
Independent Life (Md.) .......... 16 on Se ee ning 
Jefferson National (Ind.) ........ 91 9 038 16.105 § = ceeees nv 
(jt EE sseticesegene oj. e6s0sh joj. @¢eases jo. £sseans 527,844 4,014,106 116,003 1,924, 
Liberty Life (BS. ©.) ........seeees 274 4.820 75,220 28,128 115,8 
Manufacturers (Can. »  eedeesecoce 6.660 j 2549 jj =  —§ «esse 35,077 668.586 j=  seececes sees 
Massachusetts Mutual ............ 23.340 j§9,967 (j= = — «sees. 70,545 ————- é&@& -- ee@ese go...  @geececs 
Cj CE ciicceccss jj. $.§. «nh»  §esese  S#enee e75,878 9'173.189 § §  seceew ww ot 
C(t (1? [AD tesetecesenseo oo j..#e6mee joo. seen jo  .  £asesses 36,277 659.868 = —§ Veeeers 
National Guardian (Wisc.) ....... 200 2,263 0 
Pn [re TWD sasseveceseces 8, 5,473 22,902 ———— @=——“(“‘i—é«sC 
National Old Line (Ark.) ........ #22 917 —— @€eeeee 
Northwestern National (Minn.) 2, 1,460 24.140 515,541 ——§ eesece 
Old Republic Credit (Tll.) ....... . 93.459 49655 «=  caeees 
»eoples re ny U6egneéeensess jo ss<sc = »&» 00600 3,387 50.053 j= . cesses 
Dl? St! Stieeteccceassecses oo-o2  .4e ££ ... . x= .§ @gesce .§.§ .  @mans ag 
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Reserve Loan Life (Texas) ....... 298 5 508 65,350 1.125 17 
Rockford Life (Til.) .............. 193 9 462 S976  - -  eeescec ee 
fy  “e 8 =e Reeeensgos 99 12.280 a eTe 8 = ——s hbkes me 
South Coast (Texas) .............. 4 527 2,474 28 
Volunteer State (Tenn.) ......... 493 4,259 a 6he—t—“‘iéit wh wwe 
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Western Reserve (Texas) ......... 41 1,838 20.542 i (-—  — —§ ceeees 


* Approximate figure. 


a Bonds in default 


b Stocks at 
c Industrial 


actual market 
premiums. 


d Ordinary premiums. 
e Ordinary insurance paid-for 
f Bonds at book values. 


at =f of market or book value. 


g Stocks at book values. 
h Includes health and accident. 


i Includes 


industrial. 


j Bonds in default at book values. 


k Total r-emium 
m Bonds not eligible for amortization, and 


stocks, at actual market values. 
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From the individual policyholder to 
the largest business organization— 


From the smallest local agent to 
the greatest insurance company— 


All use BEST’S SERVICES for complete, 


accurate and unbiased 


A CN A TTS A ENESCO 


information. 
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SELLING TIPS 


from the HOME OFFICE 





A QUESTION 


HEN you deliver a policy, ask 

the policyholder this question, 

“If you went into the life insurance 
profession, who are the first three 
persons you would contact?” It is 
amazing how many names of pos- 
sible buyers you can get from a 
friendly client by adroit questioning. 
Montreal Life 


x * * 


THE ONE RESPONSIVE 
CHORD 


“ THE early spring of 1863, when 


the Confederate and Federal armies 
were confronting each other on the 
opposite hills of Stafford and Spot- 
sylvania, two bands chanced one 
evening at the same hour to begin to 
discourse sweet music on either bank 
of the river. A large crowd of sol- 
diers of both armies gathered to 
listen to the music, the friendly 
pickets not interfering, and soon the 
bands began to answer each other. 

First, the band on the northern 
bank would play “Star Spangled 
Banner,” “Hail Columbia,” or 
some other “Yankee” air, and at 
its conclusion the boys in _ blue 
would cheer lustily. Then the band 
on the southern bank would respond 
with “Dixie,” or “Bonnie Blue 
Flag,” or some other southern 
melody, and the boys in gray would 
attest their approbation with their 
sky-rending Confederate yell. But 
presently one of the bands struck up 
with sweet and plaintive notes which 
were wafted across the peaceful 
Rappahannock. They were caught 
up at once by the other band and 
swelled into a grand anthem that 
touched every heart — “Home 
Sweet Home”! 
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At the conclusion of this piece 
there went up a simultaneous shout 
from both sides of the river—cheer 
followed cheer, and those _ hills, 
which had so recently resounded 
with the thunder of hostile guns, 
echoed and re-echoed the glad ac- 
claim. A chord had been struck 
responsive to.which the hearts of 
enemies — enemies then — could 
beat in unison; and on both sides of 
the river. 

What does “Home Sweet Home” 
have to do with life insurance? You 
figure it out. 


The Wilkes-Barre-Ometer 


Mass. Mutual 
=x * * 


Reactions 


MEN are much like machines—pull a cer- 
tain lever and certain things will happen. 
We know that certain actions are prompted 
by certain words and phrases. If you don't 
believe this, call some man a liar! 


—Washington National, Ill. 


x * * 


HOME INTERVIEW 


| we WIFE BECOMES AN ALLY, 
RATHER THAN AN ENEMY: Muil- 
lions of men have run to cover be- 
hind a woman’s skirts when the 
agent began to press for immediate 
action. The “I must talk it over with 
my family” and “My wife objects” 
are still difficult problems to meet in 
the downtown interview. To listen 
to men talk downtown, you would 
think that women hated life insur- 
ance in the same way they hate debt 
and dirt. But in the home inter- 
view, the situation changes. After 
you have told your story, you will 
find that in nine out of ten cases, 
the wife, instead of being your 





enemy, is your friend, and time after 
time her influence will cast the de- 
ciding vote in your favor. Perhaps 
you are inclined to challenge this 
statement. Wait until you have your 
first good home interview and the 
wife has said to you, “Well, how 
do we have to pay for it?’ and you 
will agree readily with the conclu- 
sion that once a woman understands 
what life insurance really is about, 
she will help and not hinder. 

The best answer to the question 
of the value of the home interview 
lies in the tact that one-third of the 
cases of the average agent are closed 
after five in the evening—in the 
home. 

Franklin Life 


x * *® 


VICTORY GARDENS 


AVE you noticed how many 
people are working on the soil 
this year. The Victory Garden idea 
has spread like wildfire throughout 
the country. Everybody is talking 
about his vegetable garden. Better 
brush up on the subject, so you can 
talk intelligently about lettuce, rad- 
ishes and tomatoes, etc. If you don’t 
know your onions you will be re- 
garded as a traitor or a fifth colum- 
nist. And by the way, if your pros- 
pects are going to spend a lot of time 
working in their gardens, wouldn’t 
that be a swell place to talk to them. 
So easy to open conversation by 
praise of their patriotism and above 
all, commendation of their skill as 
tillers of the soil and growers of 
fresh vegetables. From there it 
should be easy to bring up the sub- 
ject of protection to themselves and 
dependents. 
This garden of prospects is well 
worth cultivating —Montreal Life. 
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Total 


Death Taxes—Continued It should also be pointed out that 





as No. 
Annual Net Estate | - ee of times insurance purchased for these pur- 

37ross co Subje c Feder: é inistrati ta nnua —— ‘ L ~ ™ eit 

nee r 3% Rotate Tax Estate Tax oo a ‘ Basenes Income poses would also be subject to estat 
$ 100,000 $ 3,000 $ 34,500 ~ 3,810 $ 5,500 $ 9,310 3.1 taxes. 

250,000 7 500 178,000 44,100 12,000 56,100 7.5 

500,000 15,000 415,000 118,500 25,000 143,500 9.6 . 

750,000 22,500 652,500 199.075 37,500 236,575 10.5 Community Property Laws 
1,000,000 30,000 890,000 285,000 50,000 335,000 11.2 . ; 
2,000,000 60,000 1,840,000 681,200 100,000 781,200 13.0 In certain states having commu 
3,000,000 90,000 2,790,000 1,151,900 150,000 1,301,900 14.5 nity property laws the wife is as 
5,000,000 150,000 4,690,000 2,272,900 250,000 2,522,900 16.8 sumed eum Gedeelt of ooh usin 


This table indicates the consider- 
able amount of insurance which 
would be required to provide for 


and administration expense on cur- 
rent Whole Life non-par rates: 


Gross Estate Maximum Age 


accumulated since marriage, and in 
event of her death estate taxes on 
this half become payable. Under thx 


estate taxes and administration 20% 20% eraded 1942 law one-half of the estate ap 
costs, as well as the large ratio ¢ yong 60) 60 pears to be the minimum which will 
which the insurance would bear to ~~ 250900 40) 40 be taxed, and as much as the whole 
the income. Using 20% of income 500,000 33 33 may, under certain circumstances, 
or Mr. Laird’s grading of the 20% 750,000 30 29 be taxed. The wife may have little 
rule, the following table indicates Leyes & 24 to do with the administration of the 
the maximum age at which these 3,000,000 7 community property, and it would 
rules would provide for these taxes 5,000,000 seem a far cry from the indemnit\ 

; ae a —————~, principle to grant insurance on her 


life for this purpose. However, there 
is a definite need for this kind 


— y, ‘ 
protection. Any large cases should 
, i ° = 
O y q | _ be particularly scrutinized, and the 
$ f yi = / 4 | . a . , 4A . 
f 1000 / qi insurance on the wife’s life should 
75 YEARS OF -) _ be in proportion to the husband's. 
; PACIFIC MUTUAL 4 | Insurance on both lives should be 
SERVICE + kept within the 20% graded rule 
| a — based on their entire income. 
Taxes and Costs 
There would seem to be no good 
reason for going beyond the 20° 





PACIFIC MUTUAL LIFE INSUR 


HOME OFFICE. LOS ANGELES, CALIFORNIA. 


WAR BONDS FOR THE QUICK VICTORY & LIFE INSURANCE FOR THE LONG PULL 
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graded rule in providing for estate 
taxes and administration costs. Even 
though it is clearly shown that the 
insurance is for a specific purpose, 
mortality investigations indicate that 
in a group of individuals who spend 
more than a reasonable proportion 
of their incomes for insurance, selec 
tion against the company will result. 
With improved selection methods 
large risks have shown a somewha' 
better experience, as indicated } 
the various reports of the Joint 
Committee on Mortality, but this 's 
not a time to relax our standards. 

Life insurance serves a distinct 
useful purpose in providing funds 
for estate taxes. An individual d 
sires to pass his estate on to his 
heirs as nearly intact as possible. | 
the case of estates with liquidation 
difficulties, proceeds of insurance 
available for taxes may save lar: 
sums by preventing the forced sa'e 
of assets for which there may be : 
readily available market. Many «i 
these benefits will accrue even if the 
entire tax and administration cos'‘s 
are not covered by insurance. 
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* STOCK TO MUTUAL 


Would you be so kind as to tell 
us when the following companies 
were first started as stock compa- 
nies, the date of their organization 
and when they mutualized ? 

The Metropolitan Life was organ- 
ized in 1868 and became a mutual 
company in 1915; the Prudential 
was organized in 1875 and became a 
mutual company in March, 1943; 
the Equitable Life was organized in 
1859 and became a mutual company 
in 1925. The New York Life, the 
Mutual Life and the Mutual Benefit 


Life were organized in 1845, 1843 ° 


and 1845, respectively, and have al- 
ways been mutual companies. In the 
case of the New York Life, the orig- 
inal title was the Nautilus Insurance 
Company and it was organized as a 
mutual company in 1841 to write 
marine insurance. It began writing 
life insurance in 1845. 


x * * 


PENSION TRUSTS 


Which of the first 20 largest life 
insurance companies are now writ- 
ing Pension Trust business ? 

Of the first 20 companies the fol- 
lowing write Pension Trust  busi- 
ness: Mutual Life (N. Y.), North- 
western Mutual, John Hancock, Sun 
Life (Can.), Penn Mutual, Aetna 
Life, Mutual Benefit, Massachusetts 
Mutual, New England Mutual, Con- 
necticut Mutual, Union Central, 
Connecticut General and Canada 
Life. The Equitable Life of New 
York has written a few cases and 
apparently is working out detailed 
plans for increased writings but 
aiditional information is not avail- 
ale at present. 
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INSURANCE ON BANK 
PRESIDENT 


Can you tell me whether there is 
any ruling or decision preventing a 
State Bank from obtaining life in- 
surance on the life of its President 
in its favor? 

So far as we know, there is no 
such ruling and presumably such 
insurance can be obtained by a Bank, 
depending upon the type of policy 
involved, at least this latter is one 
of the considerations in examining 
such a proposal. It would appear 
that regular life insurance, where a 
bona fide insurable interest is shown, 
would be permitted but apparently 
it is another question if the insur- 
ance proposed is on a single premium 
or endowment basis. In the latter 
cases there may be an inclination on 
the part of the banking authorities to 
view the payment of such premiums 
by the bank as an unauthorized in- 
vestment. 

The recommendation is made that 
you communicate with the New 
York State Banking Department, 80 
Centre Street, New York City, for 
details. 





EDITOR'S NOTE 


Our Full Service subscribers are en- 
titled, under their contract, to request 
special information on any life insurance 
subject at any time. Their inquiries are 
received through all channels of commu- 
nication and immediate responses are 
made thereto. Some of these questions 
are presented here, together with the 
editor's answers. All entries are neces- 
sarily abbreviated and in some cases 
identities are eliminated for reasons 
which are obvious. Although we cannot 
undertake to answer questions of this na- 
ture from our “News Readers" (our cor- 
respondence is very heavy and many 
hundreds of "Service" inquiries are re- 
ceived) we hope they will find some in- 
terest in this feature. 














WAR CLAUSE 


Will you please furnish me with 
any wmformation you may have 
showing the dates on which life in- 
SUPFANCE companies ceased accepting 
business without War Clauses? 


The adoption of War Clauses in 
most companies was a gradual op- 
eration. By this we mean that cer- 
tain risks were excluded from cov- 
erage if they were in the armed 
forces or there was a possibility of 
them being inducted in the near 
future. Most companies had _ this 
provision in policies as early as 1940 
and a few had full War Clauses at 
that time. The majority of com- 
panies representing over 90% of 
the business in force, however, 
adopted War Clauses in 1941. 
These Clauses are not uniform and 
do not even today pertain to all 
risks. For example, some companies 
issue policies on children up to age 
16 or 17; to married men over a 
certain age and to women without 
war restrictions. . 

It should be pointed out here that 
there are a few small companies that 
will even today write policies on 
military personnel without war 
clauses under certain stipulated con- 
ditions. It should also be noted that 
some companies have had so-called 
War Clauses to varying degrees in 
the policies they issued since the last 
war. The situation might be summed 
up thus: War Clauses as a rule first 
became effective for those men in 
the service; next it became effective 
for those who might be in the serv- 
ice; and as a third step it pertained 
to all risks that the individual com- 
pany thought necessary to include. 

(Continued on the next page) 
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Service Information—Continued 


INSURANCE IN NEW 
ENGLAND 


Please furnish the figures for life 


insurance in force in all Connecticut 
life insurance companies and all life 
insurance companies domiciled im 
the following cities: Providence, 
R. I1.; Boston; Springfield and 
W orcester. 


LIFE INSURANCE IN FORCE 12/31/42 


Connecticut Companies 


ee Se re ee me rer $5,230,527 ,654 
Pe: . . ccaveckeseseesheaensaaekes 1,477 370,615 
iD). 2. . peeweked bees bebenee adawe 1,166,173,685 
Connecticut Savings Bank .........cccccccccccccces 1,171,000 
CN ee ere 731,069,809 
NE oa ee eee eeeahecetuenteuesss 4a 5.763,279,132 
Providence 
PO on ace eebackesnuaneeseneus eosenkeesa 9 546,026 
Boston 
8. sevbesnneeevesuneweneakns 111,399,204 
FPPC CCC CCC CTC UT CCC TCT CUT TTT 192,438,486 
EE: ee beeeeewesdeeaateeeesct 5,618,573,069 
Loyal Protective ...........cce cece cece cece ecueees 5,352,171 
Massachusetts Savings Bank ...........0.00eeeeeees 222,750,339 
SE EEE bocce secneeccucecessacsecauese 1,699 ,376,022 
Spring field 
Massachusetts Mutual .........ccccccccccccccccces 2,055,144,876 


Monarch ........ 


Massachusetts Protective .......... 
0 
State Mutual ......... Se eee 


DEPUEEEG. sos-cesdcceeencesennue 


BOE GE ED onc cnc cc esvwsenas 


Percentage of above group to total 
* Approximate. 


28 870.928 


43,064,441 
37 778,329 
630,024,335 





5,023,910,121 
7 447,000,000 
18.2% 





NEGRO INSURANCE 


A subscriber has requested infor- 
mation relative to the companies that 
will write insurance on the lives of 
Negroes. 

Information of this nature is sub- 
ject to change at frequent intervals. 
As a result the companies we are 
going to list may or may not write 
this type of insurance at this time. 
The following companies are oper- 
ated by and write insurance for Ne- 
groes: North Carolina Mutual Life 
Insurance Company, Durham, N. C. ; 
Supreme Liberty Life Insurance 
Company, Chicago, Ill. and the Vic- 
tory Mutual Life Insurance Com- 
pany, Chicago, Ill. 

The companies in the second 
group will generally accept the 
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higher grade Negro risk on the same 
basis as Whites. These are: Berk- 
shire, Boston Mutual, Continental 
American (Del.), Fidelity Mutual, 
Great-West (Can.), Home of 
America, Mutual Life (N. Y.) and 
the Pilot Life. A third group of 
companies will consider Negroes 
either on special tables or on some 
extra premium or rated-up system. 
Among these are: Federal Union, 
Texas Prudential, Life & Casualty, 
Metropolitan, Occidental (N. C.), 
Pan-American, Prudential and Sun 
Life (Can.). There are still others 
which limit the insurance to Endow- 
ment plans where maturity occurs 
prior to age 60. Such companies are 
the Baltimore, Capitol, Equitable 
(D. C.), Manhattan, Maryland, Na- 
tional Life (Ia.) and West Coast 
Life. 


GOVERNMENT INSURANCE 


A veteran of the first World War, 
now 48, wishes to know what divi- 
dend, if any, would be paid in 1944 
on a 20 Payment Life policy issued 
to him this year (1943). 

The dividends payable on U. S. 
Government Life insurance are com- 
puted on somewhat similar basis to 
that used by most mutual companies. 
The dividend scale for 1944 will be 
determined in the latter part of this 
year. In the instant case, however, 
it should be pointed out that divi- 
dends on United States Government 
Life Insurance policies are not pay 
able until the end of the second 
policy year. In short, if this veteran 
were successful in securing the 
policy he is interested in, there woul 
be no dividend payable on same un 
til 1945. (See Best’s Life Reports or 
3est’s Illustrations for present div: 
dend schedule. ) 


x * * 


IMPORTANT COST FACTOR 


ROM the standpoint of policy- 

holders, the Institute of Life In- 
surance points out, the ability of the 
companies to hold their earnings 
rate at substantially the 1941 level 
is important because interest earn- 
ings are one of the principal factors 
in determining the cost of life insur- 
ance protection. The extent of the 
decline in interest rates is indicated 
by the fact that the 1942 rate ot 
3.40% compares with an earnings 
rate that held very close to 5% for 
several years prior to the depression 
of the ’30’s. 

“The increasing flow of policy- 
holder funds in aid of the war f 
nancing program will probably be 
the most important single influence 
in determining the trend of invest- 
ment earnings of life insurance com 
panies over the next several years.” 
the Institute says. “Approximately 
30% of their assets are today in 
United States government bonds, 
and the bulk of policyholder funds 
currently are being directed into 
these securities, which offer a re- 
turn appreciably below that afforded 
on other types of investments. How- 
ever, there has not yet been time for 
the full downward effect of the sub- 
stantial increase of holdings of go 
ernment bonds to 
earnings rate.” 


! 
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RE you losing sales you 
thought were “in the bag’? Do 
your prospects lose interest as 
your sales talk progresses? Must 
you make four or five presentations 
to get a name on the dotted line 
when it used to take only two or 
three? If so, to use an athletic term, 
you are over-trained and are making 
your canvasses in routine fashion, 
omitting the factor which makes 
them click—sales appeal, styled and 
fitted to the individual prospect’s life 
and needs. 





At times we overlook the fact that 
while the same fundamental ideas 
extend to all prospects of a given 
type, they will not have the all-nec- 
essary appeal unless you dress up 
your presentation in the language 
and around the thoughts that your 
prospects speak and understand. 


Remember that last sale when 
everything went over just as you had 
planned it? How your enthusiasm 
fired the imagination of your pros- 
pect and he practically took the pen 
away from you so he could write his 
name on the dotted line? That time 
you didn’t use technical terms nor 
insurance expressions, instead you 





ITS YOUR 
BABY! 






nance and win the war. 
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This war is just as much the problem of the 
man carrying a rate book as it is the problem 
of those serving with our Armed Forces or 
those engaged in essential war production. 


New production records being made by 
Liberty National Life men are providing 
part of the added savings necessary to fi- 





PRANK P. SAMFORD. PRESIDENT 


SALES APPEAL 


talked to him about the things in 
which he was interested, the needs 
that he and his family had and how 
your program took all the guesswork 
out of the future and was the only 
complete and sure solution. What 
you really did was to put “sales ap- 
peal” into your efforts. 


Paint Pictures 


How can you regain this “sales 
appeal’? Here are a few sugges- 
tions : Call to mind the first prospect 
you intend to interview. Now, vis- 
ualize the words that will conjure 
well defined pictures in his mind as 
you paint them through your sales 
talk. Let’s suppose he is the adver- 
tising manager for a large depart- 
ment store. It’s not necessary to talk 
in terms of advertising just because 
he is in the business; however, com- 
mon ordinary words will not register 
with him no matter how well pre- 
sented, because he is used to dealing 


with selling words himself. To ap- 
peal to him you will have to use 
words that show him the benefits 
that he will receive from the prod- 
uct that you are selling. He’s not go- 
ing to buy life insurance just because 
it’s life insurance. Instead he will 
buy shelter for his family or a col- 
lege education for his son. He will 
buy cancellation of the mortgage on 
his home or enjoyable relaxation in 
his declining years. 

How are you going to change the 
words you use to put more life into 
them? Suppose you intend to inter- 
est him in a retirement program. 
You have discovered from friends 
of his that his keenest hobby is fish- 
ing, so immediately you jot down all 
the fishing terms with which you are 
familiar. If you are not an avid 
fisherman yourself, go to a friend 
who happens to be one. Get him to 
relate some wonderful places where 
he has been most successful in the 

(Continued on the next page} 
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to qualified underwriters. 


CINCINNATI, OHIO 





business conditions today are holding down the produc- 
tion of many life underwriters who are trying to sell today's 
prospect market with out-dated sales material. Times have 
changed—and you need new sales presentation material 
that uses the language of today and is attuned to the fast 
tempo of 1943. The Ohio National offers colorful eye- 
catching direct mail letters and circulars, visual sales books 
with prospect appeal, and prepared sales talks; in addition 
to three big sales-getting portfolios on Home Protection, 
Social Security and Salary Savings—everything an agent 
needs to take advantage of today's sales opportunities. 


Why not write Ray Hodges, Superintendent of Agencies, 
today for information about the agency opportunities open 


THE OHIO NATIONAL LIFE 
INSURANCE COMPANY 
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HOST TO MORE INSURANCE CONVENTIONS 
THAN ANY OTHER HOTEL IN THE WORLD 


Chosen by 12! Insurance Organizations as their meet- 
ing place—many returning again and again... a 
true "Mecca" for the Insurance Fraternity . . . Where 


you'll always meet your friends and associates. 


W. M. Dewey, President. P. J. Weber, Res. Manager. 


EDGEWATER BEACH HOTEL 


5300 Block Sheridan Road. CHICAGO. 








Sales Appeal—Continued 
sport. Encourage him to describe an 
experience or two so that you can 
acquire some of the enthusiasm and 
rapture he received at that time. Be 
sure you become sufficiently familiar 
with your subject so that your pros- 
pect will not think you are faking. 
Now, with this background, you are 
ready to prepare your sales presenta- 
tion for Mr. Advertising Manager. 
Since you have decided to ap- 
proach him for the purpose of sell- 
ing a retirement program you will 
desire to secure his interest at the 
earliest possible moment. Picture for 
him the contrast between two of his 
retired friends, the one taking life 
easy and enjoying himself every day 
with no worries about the money 
that makes possible the pursuit of 
his hobby. Then review for him the 
plight of the unfortunate chap who 
has not prepared for this unhappy 
period of his life. Show him strug- 
gling away, day by day, at any job 
he can secure in order to make ends 


meet. 

Now make your words bring out 
the pleasures your prospect will have 
in store for himself when his never 
ending vacation begins. Have them 
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depict for him the peace of mind that 
will be his during the entire time he 
is purchasing those fishing trips he 
is guaranteeing himself. Show him 
that each year he is putting aside 
money for his train fare to those 
swiftly running streams where the 
fish almost leap at the fly. Portray 
for him the rods and reels that his 
savings now will buy later. In fancy, 
lead him into his favorite sporting- 
goods store and surround him with 
the innumerable fishing accessories 
he knows will be his on that happy 
day he closes the door on the busi- 
ness world. 


Pictures 


Then transport him to the future 
when he puts away the. tools of his 
trade and makes ready for his long 
looked for expedition. Make him see 
himself filling that favorite kit with 
loving fingers as he caresses each fly, 
sinker and float. Hand him those 
rods so supple, yet strong enough to 
land those big ones he’s going to 
catch. Pack his bag with him and 
then carry him off to that almost 
unknown stream that he has been so 
impatient to try. Place him by the 


water’s edge where he will assemble 
that new rod he’s been just aching to 
use. Fasten the reel; then have him, 
with rare judgment, select the fly he 
feels in his bones is going to capture 
the king of them all. 

Whenever you have your prospect 
enthused about a program as won- 
derful as this, you should have little 
difficulty in bringing the interview 
to a successful close. Objections he 
may raise can be turned around to 
show him some delight that he may 
lose if he does not secure for him 
self this freedom from care in the 
future. Or you can refer him back 
to the unfortunate friend, who was 
unprepared for those unkind later 
years of life when he was no longet 
wanted. Choose selling words and 
sales will follow. 


You can’t expect to use the same 
story or the same word pictures fo! 
each of your prospects because every 
man is different and has his own 
particular hobby. So study you 
prospect carefully—pick out the sub- 
ject most interesting to him, ther 
build him a castle of dreams 
wrapped up in his life insuranc 
policy. 


—Western and Southern Life 
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American Mutual Life: New business 
for June 1943 was 92% greater than for 
June 1942. For the first six months of 
this year the gain was 27% ahead of 
the corresponding period last year. 

x * * 


American Life Convention: = Colone! 
Charles B. Robbins, since 1934 manager 
and general counsel of the Convention, 
died on July 5 last. Colonel Robbins had 
been associated with the Convention for 
over eighteen years. 


x * * 


Acacia Mutual: The company has gen- 
erously donated the whole third floor of 
its home office building to the Red Cross 
for the duration. This action was taken 
due to the acute shortage of office space 
in Washington and as a token of good 
will and complete wartime cooperation. 


x * * 


California-Western States Life: 
Sophia Bliven has been appointed Unit 
Manager of the new Women’s Unit in 
Los Angeles. During her 12 years’ asso- 
ciation with the Penn Mutual, Miss Bliven, 
established a successful Women’s Depart- 


ment. 
- * * 


Canada Life: WW. J. Adams, F.AS., 
F.A.1.A., has been appointed Associate 
Secretary and Comptroller. Mr. Adams 
is also a member of the Board of Direc- 
tors of the Life Office Management Asso- 
ciation. 

George Lomas, C.L.U. has been ap- 
pointed Supervisor for the Provinces of 
Alberta and Saskatchewan. Since 1936, 
Mr. Lomas has been Provincial Manager 
in Alberta and will continue to make his 
headquarters in Calgary. 

V. H. Brown, for the past 3 years 
Branch Supervisor of Central Ontario, 
has been appointed Educational Assistant 
at the home office. Mr. Brown will be 
associated with the Educational Super- 
visor H. E. Lumsden. 


x * * 


Canadian Superintendents Associa- 


tions: In view of the war conditions the 
Association of Superintendents of Insur- 
ance of the Provinces of Canada will not 
hold their annual meetings this year. 


x * * 


Connecticut General: At a board of 
directors meeting held on July 8, Robert 
K. Metcalf, assistant secretary of the ac- 
cident department and manager of the 
claim department, was elected secretary 


of the accident and claim departments. 
Godfrey M. Day, assistant manager of the 
claim department, was elected assistant 
secretary of the claim department. 
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RECENT DEVELOPMENTS 
IN THE FIELD 


Palmer Anderson, Assistant Manager 
of the company’s agency in Minneapolis, 
has been named Manager to succeed 
David J. Luick, who resigned to accept a 
position with Marsh and McLennan in 
Chicago. 

Russell J. Dorr, Chief Underwriter in 
the company’s Accident Department, died 
on July 1. 

x *« * 


Conn. Savings Bank Ins.: As of June 30, 
1943 the total insurance in force in all 
banks in that state amounted to $1,699,- 
722. During the month of June the 
amount written was $80,870. There are 
at the present time eight banks issuing 
this insurance in Connecticut. 


x * * 


Continental Assurance: JI’. E. IVhite, 
vice president and director of agencies, 
has announced the appointment of John 
A. Bruhn as general agent for the com- 
pany in Indianapolis and vicinity. Mr. 
Bruhn’s offices are located at 1220 Circle 
Tower, Indianapolis. 


_o * = 
Fidelity Mutual: &£. A. Roberts, Presi- 


dent, was appointed Chairman of Pennsyl- 
vania’s State War Finance Committee on 
July 2 by Secretary of the Treasury 
Henry Morganthau, Jr. 

Oris C. McCullough became Manager 
of the company’s agency at Knoxville, 
Tennessee on July 1. He formerly held 
a similar position in that city with the 
American United Life Insurance Com- 
pany. 

E. Sheldon Anderson and Bernard M. 
Eisenberg have been appointed Assistant 
Managers of the I. Austin Kelly Agency 
of the company on Liberty Street, New 
York City. 

x * * 


Franklin Life: Henry Abels, Vice Presi- 
dent of the company, completed 45 years 
of continuous service on July 6 last. 

The company has recently entered the 
states of Washington and Oregon bring- 
ing its total representation to twenty-two 
States. 

George Cellary, a graduate of the 
School of Journalism, University of 
Missouri, this year has been named as- 
sistant to F. J. O’Brien, head of the Sales 
Promotion Department of the company. 

New business for the first six months 
of 1943 was 16 per cent greater than the 
volume produced in the same period of 
1942. The premium income was 41 per 
cent higher. 








Great-West Life: The company recently 
entered the state of California and its 
affairs in that state will be under the 
management of Newhouse and Sayre, 
Inc., who are General Agents. /. Clayton 
Schaefer is the Manager of the Life De- 
partment and headquarters are located at 
639 South Spring Street, Angeles. 


x *§ * 
Home Life (N. Y.): John AV. 


Executive Manager of the Life Under- 
writers’ Association of the City of New 
York, has been appointed an Agency 
Field Assistant. In making the announce- 
ment, William P. Worthington, Vice 
President & Superintendent of Agencies 
for the company, stated that Mr. Hughes 
will be associated with John H. Evans 
in the Sales Planning Division. 


x * * 


Illinois: In the closing session of the 
legislature bills were passed embodying 
the principles contained in the Guertin 
Reports. In the July issue we indicated 
that 12 states had passed similar legisla- 
tion. 


Los 


Hlughes, 


x * * 
Insurance Field: Peter Larsen, Adver- 
tising Manager, has been granted a leave 


of absence and reported for duty in the 
Navy on June 28th. He enters the serv- 
ice as a lieutenant (j.g.) since from 
1935-1938 he was a deck officer in the 
Naval Reserve. 


x *k * 
Jefferson Standard: R. B. Taylor, for 
the past four and one-half years home 


office agency assistant, has been promoted 
to the position of manager, sales promo- 


tion and advertising, according to an- 
nouncement by Ralph C. Price, vice 
president. 

Carlyle Wooten, formerly cashier of 


the company’s branch office in Charlotte, 
North Carolina, has been promoted to 
the position of Conservation Manager in 
the home office, according to information 


received from H. P. Leak, secretary of 
the company. 

: = @ 
Life Underwriters, N. Y. C.: The as- 
sociation estimates that sales of new 
Ordinary for New York City in May, 
1943 totaled $45,905,000 compared with 


$34,051,000 for the same month last year. 
* * * 

Lincoln National Life: Five members 

of the company recently successfully 


completed joint examinations of the Ac- 
(Continued on the next page) 
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Recent Developments—Continued 


tuarial Society of America and _ the 
American Institute of Actuaries. Presi- 
dent A. J. McAndless awarded bonuses 
to the successful candidates. They were 
Dean A. Thomas, Walter W. Steffen, 
James L. Martin, Julia A. Smith, and 
Franklin C. Smith. George M. Bryce and 
Samuel P. Adams were named Fellow of 
the two organizations, and Associate of 
both societies respectively. 


x * * 
Manhattan Life: Ruth S. Hanauer has 


has been appointed Supervisor of the 
Charles Edwards Agency of the company 
in New York City. 

& = 


Massachusetts Mutual: jJ/illiam A. 
Rawlings, Vice President in charge of 
Mortgage Loans, from 1933 until eee re- 
tirement in 1940, died on July 1. Mr. 
Rawlings entered the service of a com- 
pany in 1892. 

E. W. Gale, the company’s general 
agent at W ilkes-Barre, Pa., has also as- 
sumed the management at the agency at 
Williamsport. In the latter agency he 
succeeds Donald M. Wieland who re- 
signed as general agent to devote all his 
time to personal selling. 


x * * 


Metropolitan Life: John J. Cunningham, 
formerly Manager for the company at 
Augusta, Maine, has been named to suc- 
ceed the late Herman E. ii ‘esthy as Man- 
ager of the company’s district office in 
Uxbridge, Mass. Ray F. Pfeifer, for- 
merly Manager for the company at Salem, 
Ohio, has been named Manager of one 
of the company’s two district offices 
maintained in Youngstown, Ohio. 

George W. Hopkins, formerly an As- 
sistant Manager of the company’s Brock- 
ton, Mass. office, has been made Manager 
of an office in Calais, Maine. He succeeds 
Thomas J. Sheehy, who was transferred 
as Manager to the Augusta, Maine, dis- 
trict. Emerson R. Smith, formerly 
Agency Supervisor for the company’s 
New England territory, has been named 
Manager in Norwalk, Conn. 


x * * 
Mutual Life (N. Y.): A/anuel Gelles, As- 


sistant Actuary of the company since 
1937, was promoted to Associate Actuary 
in June. 

x * * 


National Life: Morton A. Laird, Assist- 
ant Actuary of the company, recently 
passed successfully the last of the nine 
examinations which make him a Fellow 
of both the Actuarial Society of America 
and the American Institute of Actuaries. 
His father, the late John M. Laird, was 
Vice President and Actuary of the Con- 
necticut General. 


x * * 


New England Mutual: In order to 
draw service men’s attention to the value 
of National Service Life Insurance the 
company has inserted full page advertise- 
ments in several national magazines. A 
booklet has also been prepared that is 
available upon request at the home office. 
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Through both mediums men already in 
or about to enter service are urged to 
secure the maximum amount of insurance 
available under National Service. 

William L. Wadsworth, supervisor of 
the Merle G. Summers Agency, joined the 
home office on July 1 as field supervisor. 
Also on July 1 Edwin W. Allen of the 
Allen & Schmidt general agency in New 
York City, resigned after thirty-three 
years of continuous service. H. Arthur 
Schmidt will continue as sole general 
agent. 

Major Robert J. Guinn, the company’s 
General Agent in Atlanta, Georgia for the 
past 32 years, died on June 11 at age 76. 

x * * 


New Jersey: W. Harold Bittel, for- 
merly associated with the consulting ac- 
tuarial firm of Woodward, Ryan, Sharp 
and Davis, New York City, recently be- 
came chief assistant actuary in the De- 
partment of Banking and Insurance for 
New Jersey. Mr. Bittel succeeds Daniel 
J. Lyons who resigned to become assistant 
actuary of the Guardian Life Insurance 
Company of New York. 
x *« * 

North American Life: The company re- 
cently entered the state of Georgia and 
appointed Dr. G. C. McKenzie of Ash- 
burn as State Manager. Dr. McKenzie, 
for the past 35 years, has operated a 
farm loan business which he will con- 
tinue and at the same time develop the 
state for the company. 

Arthur F. Egner of South Orange, 
N. J., for the past several years a direc- 
tor of the company, died on June 7 last. 

x *k * 
North American Reassurance: William 
S. Connell, A.A.S., A.A.I.A. was recently 
appointed Assistant Actuary by the Board 


of Directors. 
x * 


Northwestern National Life: 0. J. Ar- 
nold, President, has been named Chair- 
man of the new Minnesota War Finance 
Committee. The appointment was made 
by Secreetary of the Treasury Henry 
Morgenthau, Jr. 
=x * 

Prudential: John K. Gore died on June 
22 last. Mr. Gore, an outstanding Ac- 
tuary, had been associated with the com- 
pany from 1892 to 1934. At the time of 
his retirement in 1934, he was Actuary 
and Vice President, as well as a member 
of the Board of Directors of the com- 
pany. 

x *k* * 
Security Mutual (New York): June 1943 
showed the largest paid business of any 
June in thirteen years. 

x * 


Union Central: John E. Lee, in partner- 
ship with William B. Lee in the com- 
pany’s agency in Dallas, Texas, died on 
July 8th. Mr. Lee was 77. 

x *k * 


Union Life: The company recently pur- 
chased the Real Estate Exchange Build- 
ing adjoining the home office in Rich- 
mond, Virginia. This completes a 
long-range purchase program so that 
after the war a new home office building 
can be erected on the land acquired. 


United States Life: The company re- 
cently opened a new branch office in the 
Federal Trust Building, Newark, N. J. 
The new office will be under the manage- 
ment of Roy A. Foan, Agency Assistant. 


xk kk 
W. Va. Assn. of L. U.: Harold Clonch, 
Ist Vice President, was recently elected 
President of the West Virginia Associa- 
tion of Life Underwriters, succeeding 


David D. Taylor. 


CORRECTION NOTICE 
Standard Life (Miss.} 


N THE 1943 edition of Best’s Life 

Insurance Reports there is an er- 
ror in the footnote to the “Surplus 
Change” table for the Standard Life 
Insurance Company of the South, 
Jackson, Miss. The second sentence 
in that footnote should read: “In- 
cludes increase of $38,033 in Stand- 
ard proper and decrease of $56,296 
in Independent fund.” 

Subscribers are asked to please 
make this change. 


Washington National 


In our Annual Report (1943 edi- 
tion) under “Management — Fi- 
nances and Operation,” we stated: 
“* * * * and 3% are common stocks, 
which in significant proportions we 
do not consider a good investment 
for a life insurance company.” Also, 
under “Investment Data,” we indi- 
cated that the common stocks owned 
by the company amounted to $524,- 
470. Of this latter amount, $505,000 
consists of 101 separate Federal 
Savings and Loan Association in 
vestment share certificates for $5,- 
000 each, leaving only $19,470 in 
the usual category of common stocks. 
Because of this the percentage indi 
cated at 3% is reduced to less than 
1% in accordance with our usua’ 
sruction. 


Net Cost Tables 


In the average Net Cost Tabl: 
shown on page 13 of our July issu: 
there is an error in the median cos‘ 
for the 20 Year Endowment (pres 
ent scale) where we give the figure 
of $46.07. The correct figure is 
$43.93 the median being in between 
the 25th and 26th company listed 
according to lowest net cost. 
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CHICAGO ASSOCIATION 


Record Membership 


HE Chicago Association of Life 

Underwriters regained its position 
as the largest life group in the 
United States, according to official 
hgures received from the New York 
headquarters of the national associa- 
tion for the year ended June 30. 
This is the fourth time in the past 
live years that the Chicago associa- 
tion has held this distinction, accord- 
ing to President Louis Behr. The 
Chicago Association’s gross mem- 
bership at the end of the fiscal year 
was 2,020, of which 162 are in 
military service giving a net mem- 
bership of 1,858. New York City 
is the second largest local associa- 
tion, with a gross membership of 
1940 and 1,717 net, with 223 in 
military service. 

Chicago relinquished membership 
predominance a year ago when all 
association facilities were turned 
over to the war bond drive. It had 
held the leadership for three years. 
Much of the success in the drive for 
the year just ended, said Mr. Behr 


is due to the unusually wide interest 
in the association’s active program 
in legislation, education and business 
ethics. 

In announcing that Chicago is 
again the largest life group in the 
country, President Behr gave credit 
to Past President James H. Bren- 
nan and to Robert R. Reno, Jr., 
Equitable Life Assurance Society, 
general membership chairman, and 
to his co-chairmen Byron C. Howes, 
3erkshire Life, who was in charge 
of Loop offices, and E: C. Berger, 
Prudential, who was in charge of 
offices outside the Loop. The mem- 
bership committee last year was 
comprised of 62 members. 


ILLINOIS INSURANCE 
DEPARTMENT 


Director of Insurance Paul F. Jones 
made public the procedure whereby 
licensed agents and brokers who enter 
the military or naval service may main- 
tain eligibility for renewal of their 
licenses, even though absent on active 
duty at points where it would be im- 
practical and in many cases impossible 
for them to comply with the former 
requirements of the law requiring an- 
nual applications for renewal. 

In order to remedy the situation, the 





last Legislature amended the Agents 
and Brokers’ License Act as follows: 

“That no application for renewal of 
such license shall be required of any 
person who, while licensed, other than 
temporary, to act as an agent, broker, 
solicitor or company service repre- 
sentative under the provisions of this 
Act, has heretofore entered or enters 
the military or naval service of the 
United States until sixty days after 
the termination of such military or 
naval service.” 

In making the provisions of this 
amendment operative, the following 
procedure has been outlined in a rul- 
ing applying to Section 11 of the 
Agents’ and Brokers’ License Act: 

“An individual licensed at the time 
of entering the military or naval serv- 
ice of the United States, notifying the 
Director of Insurance of that fact, shall 
be eligible: (a) To receive licenses for 
a period of one year after the termina- 
tion of such service under the same 
classifications as held permanently at 
the time of entry into the service with- 
out the necessity of satisfying the ex- 
amination requirement; (b) To receive 
commission or brokerage upon insur- 
ance business serviced by a licensed 
person designated to handle the ab- 
sentee’s insurance business. The Direc- 
tor shall be notified as to the name of 
the designated person; and (c) To 
receive agents’ or brokers’ licenses 
without filing the renewal application 
during the period of his service or 
until sixty days after its termination. 

(Continued on the next page} 
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Illinois Department—Continued 


“If the absentee continues to be 
licensed as an agent, the person desig- 
nated to handle the business shall be 
licensed as a broker or solicitor and 
shall have power of attorney to coun- 
tersign applications or policies in the 
name of the individual in the service 
for the companies for which the ab- 
sentee is licensed as an agent. 

“If the absentee does not continue 
to be licensed as an agent, the person 
designated to handle the business shall 
be licensed as an agent for each com- 
pany with which business is placed for 
the absentee. 

“If the absentee desires to have so- 
licitors licensed to represent him, he 
must be licensed as an insurance agent 
or broker. The solicitor shall have 
power of attorney to act for and on 
behalf of the absentee. 


“The Director of Insurance shall be 
notified immediately after the termina- 
tion of such military or naval service, 
in order that such person may comply 
with Section 11 within the period of 
sixty days after such termination. 


ance Exchange Building since the 
establishment of the branch in 1933. 


ARKANSAS RULES ON 
ASSESSMENTS 


’ J. Herbert Graves, Insurance Com- 
missioner of the state of Arkansas, 
has issued a ruling effective April 23, 
1942 which sets forth additional regu- 
lations under which mutual assess- 
ment companies of the state are to 
operate. Those concerns which are on 
the Pro Rata assessment plan may 
establish definite adequate periodical 
rates, including an expense loading and 
the plan shall be shown on the face 
of the policy; by-laws must be en- 
acted and filed with the Commissioner 
showing what percentage of the assess- 
ment is to be used for expense; pro- 
ceeds of all assessments less current 
mortuary payments and less the al- 
lotted expense, shall be held by the 
company in cash or invested in securi- 
ties approved by the Commissioner; 
the mortuary part of each assessment 
shall be known as the Mortuary Fund 
and shall be used only for the pay- 


plicable to the age of entry and the 
benefits contracted to be paid, based 
on some recognized standard with an 
interest assumption of not less than 
4% to which rate may be added the 
loading for expenses; no funds from 
the net mortuary part of the premium 
or assessment shall be used for any 
purpose except to pay policy claims. 
Under this classification (level rate 
plan) companies doing a health and 
accident business shall also establish 
and maintain a “Claim Fund” and rates 
for that business shall be adequate and 
conform to some recognized standard 
and shall be equal to the standard re- 
serve required on casualty business. 
Any level rate company now doing 
business in the state that does not 
meet these requirements shall imme- 
diately pass necessary by-laws for the 
purpose of complying with the ruling. 
The age of entry on all business writ- 
ten by the mutual assessment com- 
panies shall be ages from six months 
to 65 years as selected by the com- 
pany, and rates shall be adequate anc 
graduated as to age of entry and bene- 
fits provided. Any such company may 
provide in its by-laws for the reten-. 
tion up to 75% of first year premiums 
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“A certified copy of the power of ment of policy claims, and such funds or assessments for expenses when ap- q 
attorney, as required above, shall be shall at all times be equal in amount proved by the Commissioner. They , 
filed with the Director. to the face amount of the largest may also charge a policy fee or join. . 


Chicago offices of the Department of 
Insurance were moved Friday, May 
15, to Room 2400, Board of Trade 
Building, 141 W. Jackson Blvd. The 
offices have been located in the Insur- 
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policy carried by the company. 
Assessment companies that operate 
on the Level Rate plan shall adopt 
rates for life insurance which are not 
less than the net mortuary cost ap- 


ing fee not to exceed $1.50 if the by- 
laws so provide. All such policies shal 
clearly state that they are subject t 
additional assessments if necessary t 
pay claims and expenses. 
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BENEFITS PAID 
EXCEED BILLION 


AY MENTS to American families 

by their life insurance companies 
in May brought the total for the first 
hve months of the year above the 
billion dollar mark, with death bene- 
fits for the period showing an in- 
crease of 11% over the correspond- 
ing period of 1942, and surrender 
value payments 35% below last 
year’s total, it is reported by the 
Institute of Life Insurance. Aggre- 
gate benefits to policyholders during 
the period amounted to $1,020,878,- 
000 as compared with $1,041,787 ,000 
a year ago. 

May death benefit payments at 
$89,485,000 were slightly below the 
amount reported for April, but were 
above payments in May a year ago. 
lor the five months death benefits 
totalled $467,820,000 as compared 
with $422,021,000. 

Policyholders in May called for 
only $25,941,000 of the cash values 
in their policies, whereas $40,203,- 
000 was withdrawn a year ago. For 
the first five months of the year the 
payment of these values was $132,- 
431,000, a decrease of more than 
$70,000,000 from the $204,167,000 
total for the same period last year. 

Following are the May benefit 
payments in detail, together with the 
cumulative totals for the year to 
date : 


May First 
Payments Five Months 
Death benefits $89,485,000 $467,820,000 
Matured endow- 
eee 27,950,000 140,229,000 
Disability ........ 7,255,000 38,674,000 
Annuities ........ 12,842,000 70,804,000 


Surrender values . 25,941,000 132,431,000 
Dividends to Pol- 
icyholders ...... 30,812,000 


170,920,000 





Total 


ACTUARIAL SOCIETY 


HE date for the annual meeting 

of the Actuarial Society of Amer- 
ica has been changed to October 13 
and 14, when the sessions will be 
held at the Waldorf-Astoria Hotel in 
New York City. The meeting was 
originally scheduled for a week 
earlier, but this was found to con- 
Hict with the annual meeting of the 
American Life Convention. 

Members of the American In- 
stitute of Actuaries have been in- 
vited to attend the Actuarial So- 
clety’s meeting. 
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INTEREST EARNED 
3.40%, IN 1942 


CHECK in the downward 

trend of the net rate of interest 

‘arned by the life insurance 
companies of the United States on 
their invested policyholder funds 
was experienced in 1942 when the 
net yield was 3.40%, as compared 
with 3.41% in 1941, according to 
the Institute of Life Insurance. The 
net rate of interest earned in 1940 
was 3.61% and in 1939, 3.70% 
marking the downward trend which 
has continued with only slight halts 
over a period of fourteen years. 

“In 1942 experience reflects a 
number of special circumstances 
which have combined to produce an 
interest rate close to the previous 
year’s figure,’ says the Institute. 
“The greater prosperity enjoyed by 
both industry and agriculture during 
the year was reflected in the earnings 
on funds invested in business secu- 
rities and mortgages. Specifically, 
the net income from both farm and 
city real estate holdings was higher ; 
the life insurance companies bene- 
fited by the collection of interest due 
in past years, and the earnings of 
railroads and other businesses in 
which the companies have invest- 
ments improved. 

“Fuller investment of life insur- 
ance company resources resulting 
from a reduction in cash was another 
factor offsetting the downward trend 
of the earning rate, although this is 
more important currently than was 
the case last year. 

“While new corporate financing 
continued light in volume, compa- 
nies as a whole were able to make 
some new mortgage loans both on 
business and residential properties 
at satisfactory rates, and were also 
able to effect portfolio adjustments 
which contributed to an improve- 
ment in their earnings position.” 


POSTAL CODE NUMBERS 
lb FACILITATE the sorting of mail, par- 


ticularly by new and inexperienced help, 
the Post Office Department has announced 
an arrangement covering |78 of the largest 
cities throughout the country whereby code 
numbers have been assigned to designate 
various Post Office zones within those cities. 
Our readers are asked to please address our 
home office as follows in all future corre- 
spondence: 

ALFRED M. BEST COMPANY, INC. 

75 Fulton Street, 
New York 7, New York. 


INSURANCE IN FORCE 
NEW HIGH 


IFE insurance owned by Amer- 

ican families reached an all-time 
high at mid-year, reflecting the in- 
creased family income and greater 
appreciation nationwide of savings 
and protection, it is reported by the 
Institute of Life Insurance. 

Total life insurance in force is 
now approximately $133,000,000,- 
OOO, an increase of about 3% over 
the total at the opening of the year. 
New purchases, after lagging in the 
early part of the year, turned sharply 
up in March and have shown ma- 
terial increases since then. 

Total assets of all life companies 
reached approximately $36,000,000,- 
O00 at mid-year, an increase of about 
3% in the past six months, with U. 
S. government bonds accounting for 
30% of the total, due in part to the 
heavy purchases in the Second Vic- 
tory Loan drive. 

Death benefits, under pressure ot 
war conditions, but also reflecting 
the larger insurance in force, 1n- 
creased about 11% over the first 
half of last year, indicating a pos- 
sible increase in death claims for 
the year 1943 of some $100,000,000, 
if the present trend is sustained. 

Policy surrender payments are 
down 35% to a new all-time low and 
largely because of this, total benefit 
payments to policyholders and bene- 
ficiaries are slightly under the total 
of last year. 


AGENTS' BOND SALES 


ORE than five billion dollars 

worth of War Bonds have been 
sold in the 19 months since Pearl 
Harbor to 15 million American 
workers by the life insurance agents 
of the country, it was announced to- 
day by Grant Taggart, president of 
the National Association of Life 
Underwriters. 

The total of bond sales completed 
under the payroll savings plans in- 
itiated by the life agents in coopera- 
tion with labor, management and 
other groups, and cash sales made 
by the agents reached $5,100,000,000 
on July 1. These represented pur- 
chases by 15.000.000 workers in 78.- 
000 firms, which includes about half 
of all persons enrolled under pay- 
roll savings plans throughout the 
country. 
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Problems of Tomorrow—Continued 

Another “problem of tomorrow” 
—you might almost say of “tomor- 
row morning’’—relates to the various 
programs for Social Security, the 
Beveridge Plan and others, which 
have been discussed so widely in 
recent months. Some Agency Off- 
cers are likely to regard all such 
plans as competitive to life insur- 
ance. This topic will no doubt be 
the subject of many addresses in the 
future, and I am not going to at- 
tempt to cover it. However, I want 
to make two observations. 

First, it has been our experience 
in the United States that Social Se- 
curity and National Service Life 
Insurance have been an aid to us in 
the sale of life insurance, and not a 
hindrance. Many agents are coordi- 
nating life insurance with Social Se- 
curity. Through such coordination 
many policyholders for the first time 
can afford to provide their families 
with really adequate protection. 

Secondly, our approach to social 
security plans should be from the 
viewpoint of the public interest. If 
we take a position which is not in 
the public interest we simply create 
a much greater problem for our- 





selves at some future date. For, in 
the end, it is the public interest 
which will determine how far Gov- 
ernment should go in providing peo- 
ple with social security. However, 
our experience and knowledge should 
be helpful to the Government in 
working out social security programs 
so that they may be thoroughly 
sound and practical. 


Agents and Employees in 
Military Service 


Another “problem of tomorrow” 
which we can help to solve today 
concerns the agents and employees 
now in military service. After we 
have won our victory over the Axis, 
many of them will be returning home 
to civilian life, and our priority job 
is to make certain that we take good 
care of them. No agent or employee 
of a life insurance company should 
have any grounds for complaint in 
connection with the treatment he re- 
ceives when he returns to civilian 
life after giving loyal service to his 
country. Many of them will be ready 
for bigger jobs than they had when 
they went away. They will be older, 
they will have a broader point of 





No Need For Blindfold Selling 


Today the life underwriter has greater need 


Just the 
Vacation 


view, and they are men who deserve 
everything we can do for them. As 
Agency Officers we can help to solve 
this problem of tomorrow by not fill- 
ing positions vacated by men in the 
service, except on a temporary basis. 
In order to help the returning agents 
get back into production, my Com- 
pany has decided to give “refresher 
courses” so that these men may 
quickly catch up with the times. 


New Business 


And now I would like to say a 
word about one problem of today, 
yesterday and tomorrow—new busi- 
ness. 

All evidence points to a tremen- 
dous increase in the potential market 
for life insurance in the Dominion. 
It is the responsibility of us who 
head the agency departments, to de- 
velop that potential market. In the 
same way that gold and nickel are 
only potentially valuable until some- 
body locates them and takes the min- 
erals from the ground, so the market 
for life insurance requires a good 
underwriter to find and develop it. 

In this connection I believe that 
the heart of our problem lies in the 





you need 
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than ever to conserve his time and energy. 
Aimless calls, based more upon hope than 
upon plan, consume time that is too precious. 
Blindfold selling is out. Skillfully prepared 
sales promotion helps are widely available 
and used to good advantage by successful 
agents. 

Fidelity's lead service last year, for in- 
stance, produced $2.86 in first year premiums 
for each name circularized. Many Fidelity 
agents abandoned blindfold selling twenty- 
seven years ago when the lead service was 
launched. Since then more than a quarter of 
a billion of life insurance has been written 
as a direct result. 

We are glad to have pioneered in this field 
—helping to wipe out blindfold selling for all 
agents. 
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proper selection, education, training 
and compensation of agents. Because 
of the war this question may seem 
academic at present, but it will be 
very real once this war has come to 
an end and the boys return home. 
It is not too soon to give serious 
thought to improving the character 
of our field forces, for the future of 
our business is so largely dependent 
upon the men and women who rep- 
resent the companies in the field. 


Selection, Education and 
Training of Agents 


[ am a firm believer in the ap- 
pointment of only carefully selected 
whole time agents who will make a 
lifetime career of representing their 
particular companies. The life in- 
surance business in Canada and the 
United States has outgrown the days 
of mass recruiting of agents with 
high turnover during the first year. 
We should be as nearly certain as 
possible that a man or woman will 
succeed in the business before we 
make an appointment. 

The proper education and train- 
ing of agents is also of paramount 
importance. In the New York Life 


Offers— 


Vested Renewals — 
Unrestricted Territory— 


Automatic Promotion— 
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The Columbus Mutual 


First—Low Cost Insurance to Sell. 


Second—Liberal Commissions for Selling It. 


(An Unusual Combination) 


Third—Ideal Working Conditions. 


Equality of Opportunity— 
The Right to Build Your Own Agency— 


COLUMBUS MUTUAL LIFE 
COLUMBUS, OHIO 





we now have a mandatory educa- 
tional program. When we appoint a 
new agent he agrees, 1n his applica- 
tion for an agency contract, to com- 
plete the Company’s educational 
course within a specified period of 
time. We also have our recruiting 
difficulties in the States, and the in- 
troduction of a mandatory educa- 
tional course with examinations may 
seem as though we were only adding 
to our troubles. But we are con- 
vinced that, in the long run, the 
program will benefit the new agent, 
the Company, and the life insurance 
business generally. We have now 
had our mandatory educational pro- 
gram for a year and a half, and the 
results have proved encouraging. 


Compensation of Agents 


[In the post-war era when factories 
will be turning out a huge volume of 
goods for civilian consumption, |] 
believe we can expect considerable 
competition from other industries 
for good salesmen. This raises the 
question of compensation. I believe 
that there is considerable room for 
progress and improvement in the 
methods of compensating agents so 

















Liberal Agency Contracts 
Available to Texas Men Who Can 
Qualify to Represent the Amicable 
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that men and women of the highest 
type will be attracted to our business 
with a view to making a lifetime 
career of life insurance selling. | 
believe that we must definitely get 
away from paying agents merely a 
commission and then letting them 
look after themselves in their old 
age. Furthermore, | believe that we 
should revise our basis tor compen- 
sating Agency Managers. ‘Tomor- 
row, when recruiting 1s again pos- 
sible, Agency Managers should be 
compensated under some plan which 
will take into consideration not 
merely the volume of business pro- 
duced but also their ability to find, 
train and develop career men and 
women in our business. 

I know that there are many knotty 
and difficult aspects to this problem 
of agency compensation, but the 
problem is by no means impossible 
of solution. Now should be a good 
time for Agency Officers to devote 
their attention to the problem of 
compensation so that, once the war 
has come to an end and we are re- 
building our agency organizations. 
we can move forward with this diff- 
culty behind us. 





In Texas 
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Problems of Tomorrow—Continued 

From an agency point of view it 
would seem that our new business 
“problem of tomorrow”’ resolves it- 
self into developing the proper plans 
today for the building of strong 
agency organizations. In that way 
we can make the most of the tremen- 
dous potential market for life insur- 
ance in Canada in the years which 
follow the war. 


The Opportunity in Canada 


As evidence of our own belief in 
the opportunities which lie ahead in 
Canada, the New York Life, at the 
beginning of this year, reorganized 
its Canadian offices and established 
a separate Canadian Department un- 
der the supervision of an Inspector 
of Agencies for Canada. We recog- 
nize the obvious difficulties during 
wartime of attempting to build up a 
stronger agency organization. But 
we felt that it was nevertheless pos- 
sible to make changes and to modify 
practices and procedures so that, 
once the United Nations have won 
their victory over the Axis, we will 
be in a position to move forward 
with you on the higher level of na- 


tional prosperity which so certainly 
seems to lie ahead. The New York 
Life has shown its faith in the future 
of Canada by investing a much 
greater amount in the Dominion 
than we require as reserves on our 
Canadian business. Our investments 
in Canada at the close of last year 
exceeded $106,000,000. 


Canada and the United States 
Tomorrow 


Today Canada and the United 
States are busy producing the goods 
to win the war. ‘Tomorrow we 
should be equally busy producing 
the goods to win the peace. The ex- 
ports of our agricultural products 
will help to feed a war-starved Eu- 
rope. Canada and the United States 
together must bear the responsibility 
of rehabilitating a war-torn Europe. 
And let us make that rehabilitation 
something greater than simply the 
rebuilding of Europe’s factories. 
The example of two great demo- 
cratic nations with an unfortified 
boundary and over a century of 
peaceful relations should be a guid- 
ing inspiration to the people of the 
rest of the world. 


Friendly cooperation has existed 
in the past between the United States 
and Canada, but it is my hope that 
the relations between our two great 
nations may be even closer in the 
future. In time of peace we should 
stand shoulder to shoulder in order 
to preserve the common traditions 
of our two nations just as today, in 
time of war, we are fighting shoulder 
to shoulder to preserve our demo- 
cratic heritage. 


L.O.M.A. 
HE results of the 1943 L.O.M.A. 


Institute examinations have re- 
cently been announced. 1027 exami 
nations were taken by students rep- 
resenting 92 companies. In spite of 
the distracting interest of the World 
War and the numerous added duties 
assumed by our life company home 
and branch office employees, an un. 
usually large number of young men 
and women are retaining their in 
terest in the L.O.M.A. long range 
educational program. Furthermore, 
life companies are encouraging their 
staffs to take the present opportunity 
to prepare for greater responsibilities 
in the future. 
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WHAT'S IN A NAME? 


Yvbecause the purpose of its field-men is 





not to see how MUCH life insurance a 
prospect can be sold, but rather to help 
him determine the LEAST amount which, 
properly arranged, will do for him and 


his loved ones the things he wants done. 
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WORKING WITH FEDERAL 


One of the joys of the medium size 
insurance company is the pleasure of 
working with the men in the field. 





And the field man works with and not 
for the company. He is not a more or 
less anonymous letter or number in | 
a file, but a friend and associate | 
with whom we enjoy frequent personal 
contacts. | 
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LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY | 


ISAAC MILLER HAMILTON L. D. CAVANAUGH 


hairman President 


CHICAGO 
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THE EXECUTIVE WHO STOPS TO THI 


Knows that “10% 


Workers’ Living Costs going up... and 
Income and Victory Tax now deducted 
at source for thousands of workers... 
Check! You're perfectly right . . . but 
all these burdens are more than balanced 


by much higher FAMILY INCOMES for 


most of your workers! 

Millions of new workers have entered 
the picture. Millions of women who 
never worked before. Millions of others 
Who never began to earn what they are 
getting today! 


This space is a contribution to 
America’s all-out war effort by 
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for War Bonds 
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A 10% Pay-Roll Allotment for War 
Bonds from the wages of the family 
bread-winner is one thing—a 10% Pay- 
Roll Allotment from each of several workers 
in the same family is quite another matter! 
Why, in many such cases, it could well 
be jacked up to 30%—50% or even more 
of the family’s new money! 

That’s why the Treasury Department 
now urges you to revise your War Bond 
thinking—and your War Bond se//ing—on 
the basis of family incomes. The current 













...now do your best! 
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isn’t enough these days” 


War Bond campaign is built around the 
family unit—and labor-management sales 
programs should be revised accordingly. 


For details get in touch with your local 
War Savings Staff which will supply you 
with all necessary material for the proper 
presentation of the new plan. 


Last year’s bonds got us started—+this 
year's bonds are to win! So let's all raise 
our sights, and get going. If we all pull 
together, we'll put it over with a bang! 


you've done your bit 


















INSURANCE BUYERS 
Elect New Officers 


T a recent meeting of the In- 

surance Buyers, ]. Philip Camp, 
of the Phoenix Mutual Life, was 
elected President, succeeding J. A. 
Young. C. L. Gates of the National 
lire Insurance Company, was 
elected Vice President; William 
Lutz of the Caledonian Insurance 
Company and Edwin Johnson of the 
Massachusetts Mutual, were re- 
elected Treasurer and Secretary, re- 
spectively. 

In view of the traveling difficulties 
it was decided that the Association 
would hold only four instead of the 
usual eight meetings during the com- 
ing year. The membership of the 
Association is made up of life in- 
surance and stock fire imsurance 
companies in New England and to- 
tals 30 companies at the present time. 
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the customary practice is to 
review the nossibilities of finan- 
cial gain, the opportunities for 
personal promotion, and the 


When choosing a profession, | 
> 
) 
stability of the occupation under 
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consideration. These factors > 

b are fixed, tangible: they can be j 
determined with almost mathe- ) 
matical certitude. ) 
Yet it is the intangiblese— 

those abstract qualities perpet- , 


a 


ually hidden from the five sen- 
ses—that spell peace of mind, ! 
spiritual gratification, pride of 
attainment. Unless an organi- 
zation can give to its personnel 
both sound ideals and practical, 
effective methods of procedure, 
progress of the individual @ 
toward lasting success is either > 
impeded or misdirected, with ) 
frustration and failure the result. 
Some institutions have minds, , 
some have power, some have ' 
wealth—a few have souls. 
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AMERICAN UNITED LIFE 
INSURANCE COMPANY 


FOUNDED 1877 
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INDIANAPOLIS 
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CONVENTIONS AHEAD 
August 


23-25—International Federation of 
Commercial Travellers Insur- 
ance Organizations. Annual 
meeting to be held at the 


3roadmoor Hotel, Colorado 
Springs, Colorado. 
September 
2— 3—Minnesota Association of 
Insurance Agents. Annual 
meeting to be held at the N1- 
collet Hotel, Minneapolis, 
Minn. 


13-14—-International Claim Asso- 
ciation. Annual meeting to be 
held at the Edgewater Beach 
Hotel, Chicago, Ill. 

13—15—National Association of Life 
Underwriters. Annual meet- 
ing to be held at the William 
Penn Hotel, Pittsburgh, Pa. 

17-18—National Association of In- 
dependent Insurance Adyjust- 
ers. Annual meeting to be held 
in Chicago, III. 

25-27—Life Office Management 
Association. Annual meeting 
to be held at the Edgewater 
Beach Hotel, Chicago, Ill. 

28-30—National Fraternal Congress 
of America. Annual meeting 
to be held at the Hotel Cleve- 
land, Cleveland, Ohio. 

















THE BOSTON MUTUAL 


LIFE INSURANCE CO. 


Sist YEAR OF SERVICE TO THE 
PEOPLE OF NEW ENGLAND 


A company of high character and standing. 
It is known for its conservative manage- 
ment and strength. 

JAY R. BENTON, President 
EDWARD C. MANSFIELD 
Secretary- Treasurer 


Home Office 
Boston, Massachusetts 

















DISTRIBUTING RATION 
BOOKS 


HIRTEEN Hartford — insur- 

ance companies. have  under- 
taken the task of filling out and 
mailing almost two million copies of 
War Ration Book 3 to residents oi 
Connecticut. 

Lauding the voluntary action ot 
the companies, which are donating 
their facilities and the services of 
their employees, as a “splendid pub- 
lic service,’ Chester Bowles, state 
OPA director, estimated that ap- 
proximately 3,000 insurance com 
pany employees would spend 36,000 
man hours or more on the project. 

The participating companies are: 
The Aftna Life Affiliated Compa- 
nies, the Attna (Fire) Insurance 
Company, the Connecticut Genera! 
Life Insurance Company, the Con. 
necticut Mutual Life Insurance 
Company, the Hartford Accident 
and Indemnity Company, the Hart- 
ford Fire Insurance Company, the 
Hartford Steam Boiler Inspection 
and Insurance Company, the Lon- 
don and Lancashire Indemnity Com- 
pany, the National Fire Insurance 
Company, the Phoenix Insurance 
Company, the Phoenix Mutual Life 
Insurance Company, the Scottish 
Union and National Insurance Com- 
pany and the Travelers Insurance 
Companies. 


W. S. A. INSURANCE 


HE War Shipping Administra- 


tion has announced an alternative 
plan whereby blanket insurance poll- 
cies covering the entire crew aboard 
fishing vessels may be issued to 
vessel owners. The original plan 
covered named individuals and was 
issued to fisherman associations, 
unions and vessel owners associa- 
tions. It did not provide blankei 
insurance for the crew of a named 
vessel. Insurance is obtainable at 
rate of 75¢ per $1,000 per month 
for inshore operations, and $1.50 per 
month for offshore operations, with 
a maximum available of $5,000 per 
man for periods from one month to 
four months at option of vesse' 
owner and provided premium is paid 
in full in advance. 
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CANADIAN SALES 


ALES of new ordinary life in- 

surance in Canada and New- 
foundland during the month of May 
‘totalled $49,726,000, according to 
figures compiled by the Life Insur- 
ance Sales Research Bureau and re- 
eased today by the Canadian Life 
insurance Officers Association. 

Detailed Sales by provinces were 
is follows: 





sritish Columbia .... $3,767,000 

ED a cctawwkk ene 2,844,000 

Saskatchewan ...... 1,688,000 
MamitoD® ....ccccce 2,639,000 
Pe  nwbaawse Gas 20,526,000 
LP ss ecdunskaes 13,739,000 
New Brunswick 1,402,000 
Nova Scotia ....... 2,106,000 
Prince Edward Island 312,000 
Newfoundland ...... 703,000 
$49,726,000 








These sales, which are based upon 
the experience of 18 companies rep- 
resenting 86% of the business in 
force, are for new settled-for or- 
dinary insurance, exclusive of in- 


creases, revivals, dividend additions, . 


reinsurance acquired, pension bonds 
without insurance, annuities, group 
and wholesale business. 


NEW HAMPSHIRE 
New Commissioner 


ONALD KNOWLTON was 

appointed Insurance Commis- 
sioner for the state of New Hamp- 
shire on June 9 and took office on 
June 28. Mr. Knowlton brings to his 
new position a law background pri- 
marily since he has devoted the 
greater portion of his time to that 
profession since 1918. 


Sales Research Bureau 
Sun Life (Md.) Joins 


HE Sun Life Insurance Com- 
pany of Baltimore has been ac- 
cepted into membership by the 
hoard of Directors of the Life In- 
surance Sales Research Bureau. 


This brings the Bureau’s member- 
ship up to 130 companies which in- 
ciudes 102 companies in the United 
~tates, 18 companies in Canada, and 
10 foreign associates. 
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Legal Spotlight—Continued 


The beneficiary contended that the 
post-dated check operated as pay- 
ment of the premium for the quarter 
beginning January 12, 1940, and that 
the company had waived payment in 
cash and was estopped to deny that 
the policy was in full force and ef- 
fect at the date of insured’s death. 

The Court held: 

(1) A receipt is ordinarily not an 
instrument effective as an act in law; 
it is only evidence of the fact it 
purports to attest and subject to 
dispute by parol. It evidences pay- 
ment, but is not payment. 

(2) In the light of surrounding 
facts, the condition was that the 
check received was payment only 1n 
the event that same was paid in due 
course, and that the policy was rein- 
stated on that express condition. 

(3) The acceptance by the in- 
surer of the check on March 20, 
1940, had the same legal effect as 
though the application and check had 
been tendered on March 20, 1940. 

(4) Even when a note or post- 
dated check is given in payment of 
a premium the parties may stipulate 
that its effectiveness as to payment 
is conditional upon its actual pay- 
ment. 

(5) The insurer did not waive the 
lapse of the policy and was not 
estopped to deny that it had lapsed. 
Citing with approval, Texas Mutual 
Life Association vs. Smartt, 131 
Texas Supreme Court Reports 227, 
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SOCIETY ITEM 


Standard Les salesmen 
al the County Farm — 
People are buying Thevt 


— 
Standard Life 


INSURANCE COMPANY of INDIANA 
ae Pe) a ee 


GENERAL AGENCIES OPEN IN Florida « Illinois « Indiana 


Kentucky « Lovisiana + Michigan «+ Texas + West Virginia 


114 S.W. 2d 528, and National Aid 
Life Association vs. Horne, 137 
Texas Supreme Court Reports 597, 
155 S.W. 2d 910. 

Judgment in favor of the insur- 
ance company was affirmed. Hum- 
phries vs. Colorado Life Co., 170 
S.W. 2d 315. 


COLONEL ROBBINS DIES 


— nation recently 
paid its last respects to one of its 
distinguished military sons, Colonel 
Charles Burton Robbins of Cedar 
Rapids, lowa, Manager and General 
Counsel, American Life Convention, 
who served with distinction in the 
Spanish-American War, the Phil- 
ippines Insurrection and World War 
No. 1, and later as the Assistant 
Secretary of War under President 
Calvin Coolidge. He died in St. 
Luke's Hospital, Cedar Rapids, July 
Sth of complications that followed a 
major operation performed in Chi- 
cago late last October. He was 65. 


As Manager and General Counsel 
ot the American Life Convention, 
with headquarters in Chicago, since 
the summer of 1934, and president 
of that organization in 1931, Colonel 
Kobbins was very prominent in na- 
tional life insurance affairs. 


A NEW TWIST 


LI. Agents in this business of 

ours follow up the direct-mail 
leads which come in. But Otto 
Freese, General Agent at Everett, 
Wash., goes one step further: He 
contacts every person he circularizes, 
especially those who don't reply to 
his letter. His approach is simple. 


“Each time I send out a folder or 
letter, I enclose a stamped enve- 
lope,” says Otto. “In those cases 
where I don’t get a reply, I make 
my approach by calling to pick up 
the stamp, since it was not used for 
a reply—the purpose for which it 
was sent. I don’t have any set speech 
for this, adapting it to the people 
and the circumstances each time. 
You would be surprised at the reac- 
tion I sometimes get. I’ve written 
some good business with this simple 
approach.” 


Occidental Life (Cal.) 
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IF YOURE MAKING MORE MONEY 





‘ X 7 E WANT TO WARN YOU, before you 
read this page, that you've got to 
use your head to understand it. 


_ We also want to warn you that—if you 
don’t bother to read it carefully enough 
to understand it—you may wake up after 
this war as poor as a church mouse. 

° ° ° 
This year Americans are going to make 
—minus taxes—125 billion dollars. 





But this year, we civilians are not going 


to have 125 billion dollars’ worth of goods , 


to spend this on. We’re only going to have 
80 billion dollars’ worth. The rest of our 
goods are being used to fight the war. 


’ That leaves 45 billion dollars’ worth of 
money burning in our jeans. 

Well, we can do 2 things with this 45 
billion dollars. One will make us all poor 
after the war. The other way-will make us 
decently prosperous. 


This way the 45 billion dollars 
will make us poor 


If each of us should take his share of this 
45 billion dollars (which averages approx- 
imately $330 per person) and hustle out 
to buy all he could with it—what would 
happen is what happens at an auction 
where every farmer there wants a horse 
that’s up for sale. 


If we tried to buy all we wanted, we 
would bid the prices of things up and up 
and up. Instead of paying $10 for a dress 
we're going to pay $15. Instead of $5 for 


2a ts VITO > ate 


This bidding for scarce goods is going 
to raise prices faster than wages. Wages 
just won't keep up. 

So what will people do? 

U. S. workers will ask for more money. 
Since labor is scarce, a lot of them will get 
it. Then farmers and business men who 





feel the pinch are going to ask more 
money for their goods. 


And prices will go still higher. And the 
majority of us will be in that same old 
spot again—only worse. 

This is what is known as Inflation. 


Our government is doing a lot of things 
to keep prices down... rationing the 
scarcest goods, putting ceiling prices on 
things, stabilizing wages, increasing taxes. 





But the government can’t do the whole 
job. So let’s see what we can do about it. 


This way the 45 billion dollars 
will make us prosperous 


If, instead of running out with our extra 











dough, and trying to bid on everything in 
sight, we buy only what we absolutely 
need, we will come out all right. 

If, for instance, we put this money into 


(1) Taxes; (2) War Bonds; (3) Paying 
off old debts; (4) Life Insurance; and (5) 
The Bank, we don’t bid up the prices of 
goods at all. And if besides doing this we 
(6) refuse to pay more than the ceiling 
prices; and (7) ask no more for whet we 
have to sell—no more in wages, no more 
for goods—prices stay where they are now. 


And we pile up a bank account. We 
have our family protected in case we die. 
We have War Bonds that'll make the 
down payment on a new house after the 
war, or help us retire some day. And we 
don’t have taxes after the war that prac- 
tically strangle us. 





Maybe, doing this sounds as if it isn’t 
fun. But being shot at up at the front 
isn’t fun, either. You have a duty to those 
soldiers as well as to yourself. You can't 
let the money that’s burning a hole in 
your pocket start setting the country on 
fire. 


~ 


* * * 


This advertisement, prepared by the ‘Var 
Advertising Council, is contributed by 
this Magazine in co-operation with the 
Magazine Publishers of America. 





Use it up 

Wear it out 
Make it do 

Or do without 
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ON COMPANIES AND ASSOCIATIONS 


AMERICAN NATIONAL 


Favorably Examined 


The American National Insurance Company, Gal- 
veston, Texas was examined (Association) by the In- 
surance Departments of Arizona, Indiana, Louisiana, 
South Carolina and Texas as of December 31, 1942, and 
ihe examiners’ report was favorable to the company. 

The company was last examined December 31, 1940 
and a review of that examination appeared in Best’s 
November 1, 1941 News. The examiners at that time 
pointed out that there were investments of $7,590,593 in 
which the company management was directly or in- 
directly interested. As af December 31, 1942 these in- 
vestments had been reduced to $5,051,381 and no new 
investments of this nature have been made in the 
interim. 

Through various adjustments the examiners de- 
creased the company’s surplus by $3,222,682 and in- 
creased it $2,350,742, a net decrease of $871,940. One 
of the major changes made by the examiners was in 
respect to the deduction the company had made in its 
own statement of $3,500,000 book value of real estate 
over market value. The company had taken this out in 
non-admitted assets but the examiners deducted, through 
a different accounting procedure, only $1,573,286. The 
difference of $1,926,714 was set up by the examiners as 
a special reserve for real estate. Therefore, this par- 
ticular transaction did not affect surplus in any amount. 
However, several other decreases, namely, $/02,198 ex- 
cess mortgage loans, $361,692 securities not admitted 
under Texas law, $109,957 book value of stocks over 
market and several other miscellaneous items, resulted 
in a total reduction of $3,222,682. On various accounts 
surplus was increased as stated, $2,350,742. The net 
difference, therefore, brought the surplus in the ex- 
amination report to $10,562,747 instead of $11,434,688 
in the company’s report. 

The new total for admitted assets as of December 31 
per the examiners’ statement, is $112,800,844. The 
liabilities (except capital) amount to $96,738,097 ; spe- 
cial surplus funds, $3,500,000 ; paid-up capital, $2,000,- 
000 and surplus, $10,562,747. The figures for income 
and disbursements are the same as those in Best’s 1943 
life Reports. 


BANKERS LIFE (Neb.) 


Production Gains 
May, 1943 was the greatest production month in the 
history of the Bankers Life Insurance Company of 


‘incoln, Nebraska. The first 5 months of 1943 showed 
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a gain of 50% over the same period in 1942. In con- 
sidering this gain it should be borne in mind _ that 
Agency Director Charles H. Heyl, Agency Secretary, 
Don C. Pray and Advertising Manager, Kd S. Wes- 
cott, are all in the armed services. 


BUSINESS MEN’S (Mo.) 
Gains 


New business for the first six months of 1943 ex- 
ceeded production for the same period of 1942 by 17. 


CATHOLIC ORDER OF FORESTERS 
Sales Up 


The Catholic Order of Foresters, Chicago, Illinois, a 
fraternal society, announces increase in new business 
for first 5% months of 1943 over the same period in 
1942 amounting to over 93%. The total written during 
the first 5% months of this year was $5,693,000. 


CONNECTICUT MUTUAL 
Sales Ahead 


Sales for the first six months of this vear were 12.7% 
better than for a similar period of 1942. 


EQUITABLE LIFE (N. Y.) 
Welch Vice President 


On June 30, 2nd Vice President Vincent S. Welch 
was appointed Vice President in charge of the Group 
Insurance Department. 

Mr. Welch joined the Equitable in 1929 after a 
period of coaching football. His first association was 
with the company’s agency in Rochester, New York. 
In 1930 he was appointed Regional Group Supervisor 
for Greater New York. His success in this led to his 
appointment in 1933 as Manager of the Group Depart- 
ment to direct a nation-wide sale of Group Insurance. 
In spite of the depression the Group sales under Mr. 
Welch’s management continued to increase. 

(Continued on the next page) 
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Life's evening will take its 
character from the day that 


preceded it. 
—Shuttleworth 


Is Today meaning all that 
it should to you? 


An aggressive, growing 
company with over 135 
millions in force and assets 


of over 40 millions: 


1887 - 1943 


HOME OFFICE, LINCOLN 


























EQUITABLE LIFE (N. Y.}—Continued 

In 1937 he was appointed 2nd Vice President and was 
transferred to Chicago to supervise the company’s 
agencies in the Central and Western sections of the 
country. In 1939 he returned to the home office to 
handle the executive duties in both the Group and 
Ordinary Insurance Departments. 


EQUITABLE LIFE (lowa) 
Gains 


June, 1943 showed new paid business 39.9 per cent 
greater than for the same month in 1942. It is the 
seventh successive month in which the company has 
recorded gains. The increase in the first six months o1 
this year compared with last year amounted to 41.9 
per cent. 

The company is turning out a new publication en 
titled ““Armed Service Edition.”’ This is a four page 
pamphlet which deals with news of interest to former 
company employees now in the service. It is sent to 
those who are now serving their country in various 
capacities. 


GOLDEN STATE MUTUAL 


Enters Texas 


The Golden State Mutual Life Insurance Company, 
los Angeles, California received a certificate of author- 
ity to transact business in the state of Texas beginning 
July 1, 1943. At the present time plans call for entering 
other states as soon as feasible. 


GREAT LAKES 


Recently Licensed 


The Great Lakes Insurance Company, located 1n th: 
Professional Building, Elgin, Illinois, was incorporated 
as a stock legal reserve life company on January 26 
1943 and was licensed June 21, 1943. The paid-1 
capital and surplus, both in cash, amounted to $100. 
000 and $50,000 respectively. The primary purpose 0! 
the company is to insure the lives of borrowers from 
financial institutions. 


INVESTORS SYNDICATE, 
MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 


S. E. C. Complaint 


In a receivership complaint filed July 3rd (hearii 4 
brought forward to July 9th) in the U. S. Distri 
Court in Minneapolis, the Securities & Exchange Co 
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mission named the Investors Syndicate (it also men- 
ioned the associated companies, Investors Mutual, Inc. 
ind Investors Syndicate of America, Inc.) and over 30 
fficers, directors and divisional sales managers as de- 
endants, and charged the companies with misrepresent- 
ng their share certificates, the yield under these cert1- 
icates in comparison’ with War Bonds and the use to 
vhich “payment” collections are put; criticized recom- 
iendations of the management that certificate holders 
iscontinue payments at a “break even point” for per- 
ods of from 4 to 7 years prior to maturity date and 
ie reinvestment of these proceeds in special certificates 
ssued by Investors Mutual, Inc.; included are charges 

' making untrue statements of material facts to sellers 

id prospective sellers of certain certificates in exchange 
offers made by Investors Syndicate, etc. 

The Investors Syndicate (parent concern organized 
11 1894) represents one of the largest investment groups, 
having at present more than 250,000 certificate holders 
whose certificates contain a definite maturity face 
amount and a stipulated interest yield of varying per- 
centage. 

On July 9 Federal Judge G. H. Nordbye took under 
advisement the motion by the S.E.C. for a temporary 
restraining order and on July 12 he denied this motion, 
which was asked to prohibit Investors Syndicate, In- 
vestors Mutual Inc., and Investors Syndicate of Amer- 
ica from making cash surrender and loan payments to 
certificate holders. On July 21st the Court set August 
30th as the date for trial of the complaint. 

Following are two statements by E. E. Crabb repre- 
senting the Investors Syndicate: 

A statement by E. E. Crabb, Chairman and President 
of Investors Syndicate, July 3, 1943. 

“We understand that the S.E.C. through its press bureau in 
Philadelphia, has issued a news release regarding a court action 
against Our companies and officers. 

“We do not believe that an action of this kind should be 
tried in the press but because of the nature of these charges, 
which we firmly deny, and having in mind the welfare of our 
more than a quarter of a million certificate holders, residing in 
every state in the Union and in every Province of Canada, we 
wish to make the following statements : 

“The action does not question the solvency of these companies 
and no certificate holder needs to be disturbed as to the financial 
soundness of his investment. | 

“We deeply regret that the Securities and Exchange Com- 
mission has felt it necessary to carry these matters into the 
courts, but now that they have done so, we have implicit con- 
fidence in the outcome of this case after a// of the facts are 
disclosed to and considered by the courts. 

“We understand that one of the principal issues involved 
concerns the making of premium cash offers to our certificate 
holders. These offers have been made for a number of years, 
and the S.E.C. and the National Association of Securities Com- 
missioners have had knowledge of such premium offers since 
1939. In a report made in 1942 by the Examination Committee 
of National Association of Securities Commissioners, repre- 
senting the Securities Commissions of all the states, the follow- 


Ing statement appears: 


‘If special surrender offers are made without misrepre- 
sentation, and the certificate holders understand the offers, 
and make their own decision to accept or reject the offers, 
the Company should be encouraged to continue its plan 
along this line for the benefit of all certificate holders. 
All cases of misrepresentation coming to the attention of 
the Company are righted promptly; few cases were found.’ 
“Organized in Minneapolis in July, 1894, Investors Syndi- 
cate has for 49 years met every obligation promptly when due. 
Uetween January 1, 1930 and May 31, 1943, Investors Syndicate 
(Continued on the next page) 
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teal 
pay dirt 


If you’re satisfied with bread ’n butter 
wages stick to surface prospecting ... 
but if you want to get down to real 
pay dirt let Continental Assurance 
help you DIG. Our facilities include 
tools for every purpose . . . par and 
non-par, standard and _ substandard, 
juvenile and annuities, group, whole- 
sale, salary-savings, A&¢H.... including 
Income Indemnity... plus a practical 
knowledge of where and how to dig 


for business. Will you let us prove it? 


Nationally Known for Strength and Growth 


L, 


jf. 









ASSURANCE COMPANY 


CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 


Affiliates : 
CONTINENTAL CASUALTY COMPANY 


TRANSPORTATION INSURANCE COMPANY 
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A BEST'S M 
1 ati GUIDE! 


OKEY RATINGS | 
$5.08 PER 


POCKET- 
COPY 
POSTAGE INC. 


SIZE 
4144” x 81,” 





BEST'S 
INSURANCE GUIDE 


KEY RATINGS 


Shows Both GENERAL POLICYHOLDERS’ 
and FINANCIAL RATINGS 


. of stock, mutual, reciprocal and Lloyds 
fire, marine, casualty and surety insurance 
companies operating in the United States, 
whether domestic or foreign! 


BEST'S GUIDE presents, instantly, a five-year 
financial and underwriting exhibit, a five-year 
comparative distribution of assets, classes of 
business written, where written and much other 
vital data for each of the above mentioned 
companies! 


Also, BEST'S GUIDE contains a list of ap- 
proximately 2,600 mutual fire and casualty 
insurance companies, giving principal figures 
on each company and including all county, 
township and district mutuals. 


All this information so necessary for the pro- 
tection of agents and their clients—only $5.08 
(including postage)! A small investment for 
immense security! Order your copy today! 


KNOW THE FACTS—AT A GLANCE! 


ALFRED M. BEST COMPANY, 


HOME OFFICE: BEST BUILDING 
75 FULTON STREET, NEW YORK 7, N. Y. 


INC. 
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INVESTORS SYNDICATE—Continued 


paid out in cash to its contract holders for maturities, certificat: 
loans and surrender values more than $200,000, 


“As of May 31, 1943, the total amount that all certificat: 
holders could have demanded from Investors Syndicate was 
$143,746,532.z9. The company owned quick marketable asset- 
ot $172,338, 124.90 on that date, or $28,591,592.61 more tha: 
total contract liabilities to certificate holders. This represent: 
a margin of over 19.8 per cent. These assets had a marke 
value of at least $4,000,000 more than book value on May 3! 
1945. In addition to these assets, represented by cash, bonds 
t’.H.A. insured mortgages and other mortgages, the compan: 
owned at that same date over $5,000,000 worth of other sound 
assets. 

“To meet in every respect the standards specified by the 
Investment Company Act of 1940, Investors Syndicate, on 
October 15, 1940, organized a subsidiary, Investors Syndicate 
of America, Inc. This new organization was formed ex- 
pressly for the purpose of issuing certificates under the pro 
visions of the act. These provisions have been rigidly adhered 
to. As of May 31, 1943, this subsidiary had obligations to its 
contract holders totaling $12,830,095.57. It had deposited in 
compliance with the Federal Act assets to fully cover that lia- 
bility. The Company had deposited under depositary laws or 
agreements $13,239,751.28 of assets and in addition had in its 
portfolio $1,514,083.50 in other high grade assets. 


“Investors Mutual, Inc. a diversified investment company oi 
the open-end management type, was organized in 1940 and is 
regulated under the provisions of the Investment Compan) 
Act of 1940. It now has assets exceeding $21,000,000. Current 
values based upon the market value of assets at July 1, 1943, 
give the shareholders of this company a present realizable 
profit aggregating $3,000,000. Investors Mutual, Inc., is a 
mutually owned company, its entire assets being held in custod 
ianship by an independent custodian.” 


Statement by E. E. Crabb, July 12, 1943. 


“The decision of Judge Nordbye against the Securities and 
Exchange Commission in its suit for a restraining order against 
our companies is naturally gratifying to us. The companies 
will proceed in all respects to carry on their business as usual, 
keeping intact a record of nearly fifty years of meeting all 
obligations promptly when due. 

“The confidence shown by our certificate holders during the 
progress of this suit has been exceedingly gratifying. Despite 
the nationwide publicity given the proceedings, requests for cash 
surrender values and loans on certificates have been at only the 
normal rate. There has been at no time any threat of a run 
on the companies. 

“I believe that the staunch support given by our certificate 
holders can be attributed entirely to the confidence engendere« 
by our strong financial position, which has not at any time been 
questioned by the Commission, and by our unbroken record 
over nearly a half century of meeting all payments when duc. 
No certificate holder should permit himself to be induced b 
anyone to cash in or dispose of his certificate because of am) 
publicity or rumors incident to the S.E.C. proceedings. 


“Thousands of letters and telegrams from certificate holders, 
financial institutions and business men in all sections of the 
country, assuring us of their support and good wishes for 4 
successful termination of this litigation have been received.” 


JEFFERSON STANDARD 


Sales 


“ 
. 


The company has reported the largest gain in n¢ 
business for the first six months of this year since 192 
Percentagewise the paid business for the first six mont: s 
compared with a similar period last year was 6°: 
greater ; June 1943 was 57% better than June 1942. 
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JOHN HANCOCK 


Executive Promotions 


Effective July 1, Olen E. Anderson became a 2nd 
Vice President of the John Hancock Mutual Life In- 
surance Company, Boston, Mass. Malcolm C. Young 
was appointed Director of Agencies to succeed Mr. 
Anderson. Frank B. Maher in turn takes Mr. Young’s 
place as Manager of District Agencies. Edwin M. 
Winslow, who will observe his 45th anniversary with 
ihe company next year, was appointed District Agency 
Secretary. Donald Bruce will succeed Mr. Winslow as 
Comptroller of District Agencies. Arthur H. Dalzell, 
Manager of the Department of Field Training, was 
promoted to Manager, Department of Field Training 
ind Service. 


MUTUAL BENEFIT 
New Non Med Rules 


Recognizing the difficulties encountered today in se- 
curing medical examinations, the Mutual Benefit Life 
[ns. Co. of Newark, N. J. has announced its plan for 
writing life insurance without medical examinations as 
a temporary measure. Applicants must be citizens of the 
United States and have resided at least one year in 
present locality. There is no distinction as to sex. Rules 
governing acceptable occupations will be the same as for 
medical cases. Applicants from age 15 to age 40, in- 
clusive, will be considered, the limits being: ages 15-24, 
inclusive, $3,000; ages 25-35, inclusive, $5,000; ages 
36-40, inclusive, $3,000. 

All plans of insurance, including business arising in 
connection with pension trust and similar arrangements, 
may be written non-medically. Non-medical Supple- 
mentary Disability insurance will be issued only in con- 
nection with non-medical life or endowment insurance 
and will be limited to waiver of premium only for 
co-existing non-medical policies which do not exceed 
$5,000 ; and may be applied for concurrently with non- 
medical life or endowment insurance or later under 
certain conditions. If total insurance, all companies, 
now carried and applied for exceeds certain limits, 
non-medical Supplementary Disability will not be issued. 

To be eligible to write non-medical, an agent must 
have been a full-time representative for at least six 
months and have submitted a reasonable volume of 
desirable business. 


MUTUAL LIFE 


Service Death Claims 


The Mutual Life Insurance Company of New York 
has inaugurated a new plan of paying claims to service 
men’s beneficiaries. Under the plan, the company will 

(Continued on the next page} 
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Acceptance 
in Advance 


You don’t have to prove to 
the man who plans his own 


home that he should build it. 


He’s already convinced. 





Likewise, when you use Grapbh- 
Estate,* you don’t have to prove 
to the prospect that he needs life 
insurance. He can see it for him- 


self. 


Graph-Estate permits him to plan 
his own financial needs; helps him 
discover for himself the minimum 
protection he must provide . 


What he visualizes with his own 
mind, he wants. 


No wonder Guardian Agents sell 
larger policies, earn more with 


Graph-Estate. 


* Patented by The Guardian 


* 


THE GUARDIAN LIFE 
INSURANCE COMPANY OF AMERICA 
NEW YORK CITY 


A MUTUAL COMPANY ESTABLISHED 1860 


GUARDIAN OF AMERICAN FAMILIES FOR 83 YEARS 
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OPPORTUNITY 


The Pan-American Life Offers: 


© A complete line of Policies on Participating and 
Non-Participating Plans. 

® One of the most Liberal Agency Contracts in 
America. 

© A Recruiting Plan and Special Training for 
new Fieldmen. 

© A New System, relieving General Agents from 
detailed Agency Accounting. 

® Attractive and Effective Sales Aids and Policy 
Illustrations. 

® Prospects for Insurance furnished through a 
Proven System. 


Correspondence invited with men not presently con- 
nected. 


It would be a courtesy to Bests InsurANcE News 
if you will mention the name of this publication when 
replying to the above advertisement. Pan-American 
Life Insurance Company. 


Address: 
CHARLES J. MESMAN 


Superintendent of Agencies 







NEW ORLEANS, U.S.A. 
CRAWFORD H. ELLIS, President 
EDWARD G. SIMMONS, Executive Vice-Pres. 








“PERFECT PROTECTION” 
IDEA APPEALS T0 HIM 


Says Reliance Representative C , 

“Perfect Protection naturally appeals to my in- 
stincts as a salesman and humanitarian . .. The 
field is boundless and results are limited only by 
personal efforts.”’ 





Mr. C *s commissions last year totalled 
$13,365.67. But the final test of the policies an 
insurance company sells is: What do the men 
who know them best think of them? Here is 
one Reliance Life representative’s opinion 
about Perfect Protection. To learn how highly 
other Reliance agents regard Perfect Protection 
and the other Reliance Life policies, talk to 
the Reliance Life Manager or write to 


RELIANCE LIFE 


INSURANCE COMPANY OF PITTSBURGH 
Farmers Bank Building _‘ Pittsburgh, Pa. 
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MUTUAL LIFE—Continued 


make a partial payment of the proceeds of a life in- 
surance policy immediately after the next of kin has 
been notified of the service man’s death by telegram 
from Washington and upon the beneficiary’s written 
request to the company. The balance of proceeds then 
will be paid upon receipt of the certificate of death. 

In commenting upon the new plan, Alexander E. 
Patterson, Executive Vice President of the company, 
pointed out that there are many cases where the next 
of kin of a service man is notified of his death by tele- 
gram from Washington, but an official death certificate 
is not available until some time later. 

“In such cases, temporary hardship may result unless 
some funds immediately are available,” Mr. Patterson 
said. “‘We feel it might be a real service to a bene- 
ficiary under one of our policies if she were able to 
obtain an immediate part payment of the death proceeds 
before completion of the regular steps in connection 
with proof of death. For that reason, and because it is 
the obligation of every life insurance company to do 
all it can to help policyholders and their beneficiaries, 
we have asked our agency managers and field under- 
writers to encourage beneficiaries to make a request for 
an immediate part payment where such money would 
appear helpful.” 

The company has made available to the Navy De- 
partment, Office of Naval Officer Procurement, the store 
at 467 Fifth Avenue, N.Y.C., free of charge. The Navy 
Department will use the space as an information center 
in its program of enlisting WAVES. 

This is the third donation of space which The Mutual 
Life has made during the past four months. In March 
the company made available the entire second floor at 
512 Fifth Avenue to the American Women’s Voluntary 
Services, Inc., and in April the company donated to the 
same organization the store at 39 West 57th Street for 
use as executive offices. 


NATIONAL LIFE (V*t.) 
Sales Ahead 


Sales of new ordinary for June, 1943 exceeded thos: 
of June 1942 by 55.39 per cent. For the first six months 
of 1943 the gain over the first six months of 1942 
amounted to 2 per cent. 


NATIONAL RESERVE LIFE 


Favorably Examined 


The National Reserve Life Insurance Company, To 
peka, Kansas, was examined (Association) by the In 
surance Departments of Kansas and Missouri as o 
December 31, 1942. The examiners’ report was favor 
able to the company. The figures for income, disburs¢ 
ments, assets and liabilities as verified by the examiner 
are the same as those found in Best’s 1943 Life Reports 
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OREGON MUTUAL 


Bond Purchasing 


In Best’s May 3 Bulletin we gave a resume of a novel 
‘dea suggested by Harry L. Wade to the effect that if 
ond purchases in small amounts comparatively were 
nade by agents in their respective localities instead of a 
ingle large purchase by a home office, the good will and 
he favorable publicity engendered would be much 
‘reater and more beneficial. 

At least one company (Oregon Mutual Life, Port- 
ind, Oregon) put the idea into practice. In comment- 
ng on the action, the company states: “We recognize 
iat our policyholders and our agents are part of those 

communities and in the final analysis it is the policy- 
,olders’ money that purchases the bonds. Therefore, to 
us it seems not only equitable but good sportsmanship as 
well for us to distribute such purchases throughout our 
territory. Our distribution was made on the basis of 
business produced in the various counties. We deter- 
mined the amount of production in 1942 coming from 
each bond district and then applied that proportion to 
our total subscriptions. It happens that our territory 
lies in two separate Federal Reserve districts ; however, 
through proper arrangement, our subscription which by 
the way was made in a lump sum through the home 
office, was distributed by the Federal Reserve Banks 
into the proper territory where we wished it to apply.” 


RESERVE LOAN (Tex.) 


Examination 


The Reserve Loan Life Insurance Company of Texas, 
Dallas, Texas, was examined (Association) as of De- 
cember 31, 1942 by the Insurance Departments of Texas, 
Georgia, Indiana and North Carolina. The financial 
statement prepared by the examiners verified the Income 
and Disbursement accounts of the statement filed by the 
company and published in Best’s Life Insurance Re- 
ports. Assets, however, were reduced from $12,193,143 
in the company’s report to $11,925,863 in the examina- 
tion report by reason of treating an item of $267,280, 
book value of real estate in excess of market value, as 
non-admitted. In the company’s statement it had carried 
this amount as a liability described as a “Real Estate 
fund.” Surplus in the examination report was verified 
at $309,546, the company’s figure. 

The examiners reviewed in detail the very consider- 
able transactions in mortgage loans secured by oil re- 
serves, the aggregate unpaid principal under this type 
of mortgage as of the end of 1942 being $2,007,190. 

Several of these oil loans are of substantial size, as 
lollows: one of $464,225; another of $453,773 and a 
third in the amount of $656,584. The first loan men- 
tioned is to a corporation owned or controlled by inter- 
ests which control the Reserve Loan Life Insurance 
(ompany and was acquired as surplus contributed to 
the life company. 

They explained the arrangement whereby the State 
1fe Insurance Company, of Indianapolis, obtained 
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TODAYS MARKET 


offers Life Underwriters their 


greatest opportunity. 


Atlantic’s newly developed 
Heavy Duty, Accumulator and 
Home Defense policies are 
geared to conditions of this 


market. 


We are endeavoring with 
our field forces to move with 


the times. 


=P 
ATLANTIC 


LIFE INSURANCE 
COMPANY 








RICHMOND ° VIRGINIA 
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National Gifts 





| How little we have appreciated our great national 
gifts—to do and be and have what we please; to 
speak our minds without fear of a firing squad; 
| worship God instead of a ruler; work, unafraid, 

| where we please and get paid living wages; free 
| men, subject only to the laws which we make— 
| | gifts no other people on earth enjoy. 


| Now that these gifts are threatened by the enemy, 

| we realize and appreciate their value, and, as a 

| company and individuals, we are giving our all 

| in our boys, our money, our labor and our pro- 

i tection that our national gifts may become the 
| gifts of the peoples of the world. 





| If your part in protecting these gifts lies in the 
| work of the Life Underwriter, you will find that 
it pays to be friendly with 


| PEOPLES LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


"The Friendly Company” 
FRANKFORT — oo 








INDIANA 








Suppressed Desires 


Every insurance prospect has a desire which 
is suppressed consciously or unconsciously— 
if not a suppressed desire, at least a hidden 
or unrealized wish—to be served in a par- 
ticular way. 


The desire may be vague, so vague that the 
only way you can discover exactly what your 
prospect wants is by forgetting yourself in 
an effort to be of service, and thus securing 
his confidence. 


Forgetting yourself is not easy, but it is nec- 
essary in achieving the highest service. Say 
to yourself, “‘I will lose myself to find my- 
self’’—and you can more easily determine 
the other fellow’s needs. Then you will be 
serving him BEST. 
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RESERVE LOAN—Continued 


through a trade, the home office property of the former 
Reserve Loan Life in Indianapolis, carried at $699,700 
as of December 31, 1942. In return the Reserve Loan 
Life received from State Life 72 parcels of real estate 
located in the states of Arkansas, Oklahoma and Texas, 
plus a cash payment in the amount of $50,000. The 72 
parcels of real estate acquired under the terms of the 
agreement were carried by the State Life at an admitted 
value of $559,054, to which amount has been added the 
cash of $50,000, resulting in a total value of $609,054, 
which represents the value at which the former home 
office property has been allowed as an admitted asset 
in the examination report. 


STANDARD LIFE OF INDIANA 


Agents Invited to Directors’ Meeting 


The Board of Directors of the Standard Life Insur- 
ance Company, Indianapolis, Indiana, issued individual 
invitations to all of its agents to attend the regular 
quarterly meeting held in Indianapolis on Friday, July 
23. The meeting was not a specially “cooked up” affair. 
To the contrary, all of the regular procedures of the 
Board were entered into in order to allow the agents an 
opportunity to see exactly how the Directors of the 
company conduct its business and discharge their duties. 

Harry V. Wade, Vice President and General Man- 
ager of the company, in announcing the issuance of the 
invitation, stated that he felt the agents of any life 
insurance company were the best persons to build the 
confidence of the policyholders in the organization itself. 


Another Company 


It has been brought to our attention that the Pioneer 
National Life Insurance Company, Topeka, Kansas, 
held a meeting of the above type on June 29 last. In 
the opinion of the company it was most successful. 


STATE LIFE (Ind.) 
New H. O. Building 


The State Life Insurance Company, Indianapolis 
Indiana, recently acquired the home office building 0! 
the old Reserve Loan Life Insurance Company in In 
dianapolis, located at 429 North Pennsylvania Stree 
More recently this building was used as the Indian 
headquarters of the Work Progress Administration an 
eventually will house the home office of the State Lif: 
The building was vacated by the Reserve Loan Lii 
Insurance Company of Indianapolis when it was r 
insured in the Reserve Loan Life Insurance Compan 
of Dallas. In addition to a cash payment of $50,001 
the State Life turned over to the Reserve Loan Lii 
Insurance Company of Texas certain real estate parce’ 
in the Southwest, as per the explanation elsewhere 1° 
this issue on the Reserve Loan Life Insurance Compan: 
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STATE MUTUAL (Mass.) 


Business Up 


Paid business for the first six months of 1943 was 
8.68 per cent better than in a similar period last year. 
june 1943 was 66.74 per cent greater than June 1942. 


UNION CENTRAL 
New S. P. Juvenile Policy 


The Union Central, Cincinnati, Ohio, has announced 
a new Single Premium Juvenile Policy issued from age 
Q to 14, and in New York State from age 0 to 9. This 
is entirely new in New York, while elsewhere it had 
previously been issued from age 5 to 14. 

In states other than New York, benefits are graded 
below age 5. Total death benefits are payable at age 5. 

In case a Single Premium Juvenile policyholder in 
New York should die before having reached the attained 
age of 10, premiums are returned with 3 per cent in- 
terest. The policy automatically becomes in full effect, 
with no medical examination required, on the anni- 
versary nearest the attained age 10. 


Rates and Values 








Cash Values 


End 
Amt. of 
Ages Ins. Prem. Yr. 1 3 5 7 10 


f 
Ww 
hd 
—) 


$252.40 $199 $226 $243 $261 $290 
400 253.45 203 231 249 268 294 
500 258.76 209 238 257 276 297 
600 265.28 215 245 264 284 301 
800 272.37 222 253 272 288 305 
1000 279.90 229 260 280 291 309 
287.78 237 268 284 295 313 
1000 295.97 244 276 287 299 317 
1000 304.45 252 280 291 303 321 
1000 313.22 260 283 295 307 326 
1000 322.27 264 287 299 311 330 
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From the individual policyholder 
to the largest business organiza- 
tion— 

From the smallest agent to the 
greatest insurance company— 
All rely on BEST'S PUBLICA- 
TIONS for complete, accurate 
and unbiased information. 


Whether your interest is in life, 
surety, fire, marine or casualty 
insurance—there is a BEST serv- 
ice to fit your needs and—your 
pocketbook. Write to— 


ALFRED M. BEST COMPANY, INC. 
75 FULTON STREET NEW YORK, N. Y. 





Life Insurance 


1s after you, 
Corporal Hitler... 


Those bombs that are raining 
around your aching head, Adolph 
those planes that send you 
scurrying for cover every time you 
venture out . . . and tanks and 
ships and guns . . . and all the 
other implements and supplies of 
war .. . Life Insurance is helping 


pay for them. 


Because not only are the Com- 
panies buying huge amounts of 
Bonds regularly, but the thousands 
of Agents throughout America are 
devoting a lot of their time and 
effort to selling War Bonds to 
others. 


Life Insurance is going to help 
make you wish, Adolph, that you 


had never given up paper-hanging. 
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The NATIONAL LIFE AND | I 
<I> ACCIDENT InxsuranceCo.,Inc. 8 : 


HOME OFFICE, Wasional Building, NASHVILLE, TENN. 











% £ C. R. CLEMENTS, President THE SHIELD 
Go wr C. A. CRAIG, Chairman of the Board COMPANY 
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SPECIALISTS — INSURANCE PROFESSIONS 
ACTUARIES 


CALIFORNIA 


INDIANA 


NEW YORK 








Parrett N. Coates Cart E. Herrvurrs 


COATES & HERFURTH 


CONSULTING ACTUARIES 
582 Market Street 437 So. Hill Street 
SAN FRANCISCO LOS ANGELES 








HARRY C. MARVIN 


Consulting Actuary 


221 E. Ohio Street 
INDIANAPOLIS, INDIANA 


WOODWARD and FONDILLER, Inc. 


Consulting Actuaries 
Insurance Accountants 


90 John Street, New York 
Telephone Barclay 7-3428 




















ILLINOIS 





MISSOURI 








DONALD F. CAMPBELL AND 
DONALD F. CAMPBELL, JR.., 
CONSULTING ACTUARIES, 
35 Yrs. of Service 


166 NORTH LASALLE STREET, 
CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 








CARROLL E. NELSON 


Consulting Actuary 
Central 3126 


Wolfe, Corcoran & Linder 


Consulting Actuaries 
Auditors and Accountants 


116 John Street, New York, N. Y. 


















































Telephone STAte 1336. 915 Olive Street ST. LOUIS 
FACKLER & COMPANY 
NEW YORK 
HARRY S. TRESSEL CONSULTING ACTUARIES 
rtifi i 
Certified Public Accountant WOODWARD, RYAN, SHARP sitaceaintesitiaces 
10 8. La Salle Street & DAVIS 
°, . . 
M. Wolfman, AALA. Consulting Actuaries New York City - N. Y. 
A. Moscovitch, Ph.D. 
iL. J. Lally Franklin 4020 41 PARK ROW, NEW YORK 
Telephone Barclay 7-4443 
INDIANA PENNSYLVANIA 











HAIGHT, DAVIS & HAIGHT, Inc. 


Consulting Actuaries 


Frank J. Haight, President 


INDIANAPOLIS OMAHA 











Miles M. Dawson & Son, Inc. 
Consulting Actuaries 
500 Fifth Avenue 
NEW YORE CITY -:-: WN. Y. 


FRANK M. SPEAKMAN 
Consulting Actuary 


Associate 
E. P. Higgins 


THE BOURSE PHILADELPHIA 























WEST COAST LIFE 


Examined 


The West Coast Life Insurance Company, San Fran- 
cisco, California, was examined ( Association) as of 
August 31, 1941 by the Insurance Departments of the 
states of California, Arizona and Montana, and the re- 
port was recently released. Since two later annual state- 
ments of the company are available, only brief review 
is given here to this report. As of August 31, 1941 the 
examination report showed total admitted assets, $28,- 
513,117 ; capital paid-up, $375,000; reserve on real estate 
and mortgage loans, $1453, 500 ; unassigned funds (sur- 
plus), $311,969 ; total insurance in force, $127 ,564,558 ; 
total income for 1941 through August 31st, $3,976,930; 
total disbursements, $3,006,703. 

Of the total insurance in force as of August 31, 1941, 
the following percentages were in force abroad: Terri- 
tory of Hawaii, 4.81%; Philippine Islands, 11.18% ; 
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China, 4.65%, making a combined percentage in those 
areas of 20.64%. 

In conclusion, the examiners stated : 

“The company *s records show certain improvement concern 
ing the investments, especially in regard to its bond and stock 
portfolio. Progress is also noticeable toward the remedying of 
the previous unsatisfactory condition regarding its real estate 
and mortgage loan investments. However, further improveme| 
in this respect is still necessary and careful and persistent atte1- 
tion should be given these matters in order to bring about 4 
more sound financial condition. 

“Tt is noted that the Company is paying a premium on Feder! 
Housing Administration Loans. In regard to loans other the» 
F.H.A., the Company is apparently exercising more careful ai! 
considerate judgment than heretofore applied. 

“Attention is called to the fact that over twenty per cent © 
the Company’s w ritings has been obtained from China, t! 
Philippine and Hawaiian Islands. Of this group, it is, of cours 
a well known fact that in regard to the first two countries, p< 
of the territory is now occupied and under control of ali. 
enemies. (Ed. Note: The examination report is dated Februa 
26, 1942.) 

“Further improvement in the accounting and statistical met 
ods and records of the Company are necessary in order to affo: | 
a means of facilitating the preparation of essential informati 
for governmental requirements.’ 
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ST. LOUIS’ FINEST 


All that is best in living is offered at the Coronado 
where every comfort and service is extended to 
make your visit a complete success . . . - Plus con- 
venience to transportation, theatres, shops, business 
and social activities. 
Three Famous Restaurants 
Adjoining Garage 
— RATES from $2.75 — 


EXCELLENT FACILITIES FOR LARGE OR SMALL 
CONVENTIONS. WRITE FOR FULL DETAILS. 
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“The above discriminating list of clients recognize that an advertisement in BEST’S 
INSURANCE NEWS is a mark of distinction as only those companies which receive 
our recommendation are permitted to advertise in its columns.” 
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Well, what do you want...out of your life insurance work? 
@ You want to serve your clients...educate children, pro- 
tect widows, provide income for old people. @ But you're 
human, after all. So while performing good deeds you like to 
eat well, own a nice home, send your kids to university, buy a 
new dress for your wife several times a year, take a real vaca- 
tion each summer...and be a big man in your community. @ 
We wouldn't think of saying that these desirables can't be had 
through other good life companies... but we know it’s happen- 
ing every day with scores of Franklin men. So, if you’re not on 
the main line, and you really want to be a big shot in your com- 
munity, inquire about a Franklin Agency Franchise. Then 
you ll have everything you want... 
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CHAS. E. BECKER, PRESIDENT SPRINGFIELD, ILLINOIS 


DISTINGUISHED SERVICE SINCE 188% 


One of the 15 Oldest Stock Legal Reserve Life Companies in America 


Over $235,000,000.00 Insurance In Force 

















Battles, ball games, and sales are fre- 





quently won by brilliance. But wars, 
pennants, and successful careers are won 
by preparation. /Etna Life Salesmen 
know the value of mastering a perfected 
organized sales presentation. They have 
seen that the direct, decisive presenta- 


tion brings a high ratio of results. 





ETNA LIFE ORGANIZED SELLING 





fZ7ETNA LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 
and affiliates 
The Etna Casualty & Surety Company 
The Automobile Insurance Company 
The Standard Fire Insurance Company 
of Hartford, Connecticut 








